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SACRIFICE—is the key to Chris- 
tian service. As Christ gave His. 
life upon the cross for us, so 
your missionaries are givin 
their lives on your mission 
fields that the message of Hi 
salvation may be heard ir 
every tongue and nation. You 
continued and increased su 
port of your missionarie 
through the Unified Budget 
the American Baptist Conve 
tion will help them to increa 
the ministry they carry on f 
you in His name. 


















































TWO OF YOUR FUTURE MISSIONARIES 





Phyllis Browning, El Dorado, Kansas, a Registered 
Nurse, is completing the two years of study neces- 
sary for a Bachelor of Religious Education Degree. 
She is a candidate for the Cordova Community 
Hospital and Church in Alaska. 


Janet Sedam, Redlands, California, without pre- 
vious professional training, is completing four years 
of study necessary for Bachelor of Religious Educa- 
tion Degree. She is a candidate for girls’ worker in 
a Christian center. 


Phyllis and Janet will attend the board meetings 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Societies at 
the American Baptist Convention in Cincinnati 
with other members of the 1958 B.M.T-.S. graduat- 


ing class. 


WHO WILL TAKE THE PLACE OF THIS B.M.T.S. GRADUATING CLASS? 
THERE ARE MANY CONSECRATED YOUNG WOMEN WHO ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN TRAINING FOR FULL TIME CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS. B.M.T.S. IS 
FULLY EQUIPPED TO PROVIDE THIS TRAINING. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Dr. Gustaf A. Sword, Acting President 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


May, 1958 
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Whei Whe \n THis Issue 





RUSSELL H. BISHOP is the min- 
ister of the First Baptist Church, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 


FREDERICK G. DICKASON is 
an American Baptist missionary in 
Burma. 

MILTON C. FROYD is director of 
research, Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School. 

ALICE M. GIFFIN is an American 
Baptist missionary in the Philippines. 

HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS is 
the minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LOUISE H. QUISENBERRY 
(Mrs. George B. Quisenberry) is a 
guild counselor at the First Baptist 
Church, South Charleston, W.Va. 


OSCAR RODRIGUEZ is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Cuba. 


JAMES A. SCOTT is a field worker 
for the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies. 


VIOLET M. SPAULDING (Mrs. 
Schuyler Y. Spaulding) is chairman 
of leadership training of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 


JOAN THATCHER is publicity as- 
sistant, department of public relations, 
The Board of Education and Publi- 
cation of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 


MARGARET H. TRESTER is a 
staff assistant, Council on Missionary 
Cooperation of the American Baptist 
Convention. 


The Cover 


In this issue Frederick G. Dickason, 
American Baptist missionary to Burma, dis- 
cusses some of the problems that Burma 
faces today and suggests some of the chal- 
lenges to Christianity in that land. The 
Christian young people pictured on our 
front cover should give American Baptists 
all the proof they may need of the impor- 
tance of our missionary efforts, not only in 
Burma, but throughout the world. 


Picture Credits 


Cover 1, John C. Slemp; pp. 18-19, Ad- 
dison J. Eastman; p. 22, R. Dean Goodwin; 
pp. 24-25, Frederick Fost; p. 38, Louise 
Armstrong. 











June Issue Late! 


N ORDER THAT we may re- 
port the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 12-17, the 
June issue of Missions will be off 
the press about June 30. So, please 
be patient until your copy arrives. 
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May Quiz 


1. U Ba Lwin, Burma ambassador 
to Ceylon, told Burma Boy Scouts of 
his trip to India, during which he 
studied service projects. The only 
cases that he could really praise were 
village projects carried out by a cer- 
tain group. Name the group? 

2. What is the kingdom of God in 
miniature? 

3. God’s purpose for man is the 
creation of a worldwide fellowship. 
The purpose of God’s revelation in 
Christ is to reconcile men to himself 
. Fill 





in the blanks. 

4. The general hospital at Jorhat, 
Assam, has (1) 175; (2) 50; (3) 300 
beds. Which is correct? 

5. At Cincinnati, Ohio, what will 
be recommended to the delegates at- 
tending the American Baptist Con- 
vention as the administrative head- 
quarters, and which organization 
would be the largest single owner- 
tenant? 

6. It is estimated that Jewish chil- 
dren receive 335 hours of religious 
teaching a year, Roman Catholics 200 
hours. What is the average for Protes- 
tants? 

7. Plans are presently under way for 
the organization of a mission into a 
church, including the installation of 
a new pastor. Name the village. 

8. Name a new translation and ex- 
position of the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

9. Paul A. Collyer, former Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary, will be a spe- 
cial guest at a conference this summer. 
Name the conference. 

10. Twenty-six printings of Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power, 
totaling (1) 100,000; (2) 240,000; 
(3) 25,000 copies, touched off a 
mighty counterbarrage around the 
globe. Which is correct? 

11. What has almost become a lost 
art? 

12. There are in Belgian Congo to- 
day about (1) five hundred; (2) one 
hundred; (3) fifty medical mission- 
aries. Which is correct? 

13. There is only one doctor for 
every thirty thousand people in the 
Belgian Congo. True or false? 

14. To how many people has the 
American Baptist Assembly given in- 
spiration and provided training op- 
portunities? 

15. Who expressed the hope that 
the unity movement among Protes- 
tants would be “so successful” as to 
bring them into the Vatican fold? 

16. The Council of Baptist Churches 
»f Assam and Manipur met in Jorhat, 
\ssam. From where did the largest 
ielegation come, and how many? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 46 
May, 1958 








All over the nation this spring high school juniors are considering 
carefully the colleges that might offer them optimum opportuni- 
ties for intellectual and spiritual growth, beginning with the fall 
of 1959. They are being helped in many ways: by their parents, 
ministers, high school counselors, and by understanding college 
admission personnel. As these young people visit the campuses 
they are saying, now is the time to consider ’59. 


At Franklin College, freshman students will commit themselves 
to a way of life for four years. They, as well as their parents, will 
invest time, money, and energy in the hopeful prospect of re- 
ceiving a liberal arts education. The heritage of a way of life in 
the Christian community framework will be theirs at Franklin 
College. 


Almost 125 years ago, hardy pioneers of the West joined hands 
with other intrepid adventurers from the East to begin Franklin’s 
reputable history. Mid-western culture reflects itself in many 
ways at Franklin College. Here, at our church-related institution 
of learning, students are offered the fair and broad horizons of a 
liberal arts education. 


For information write 


Dr. H. W. Ricuarpson, President 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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Convention Registrations 
Accepted in Advance 

That long line of people waiting to 
register will be abolished at the meet- 
ing of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12-17, 
if delegates will register in advance. 
Mrs. Leslie B. Arey, of Chicago, mem- 
ber of the General Council, reminds 
us, however, that people must carry 
their registration receipts to the con- 
vention with them in order to collect 
their packets and badges. The way to 
register in advance is to fill out the 
registration card (which will be given 
to each delegate by his pastor), and 
send it along with the registration fee 
to: George T. Zumbiel, 5130 Kugler 
Mill Road, Cincinnati 36, Ohio. 


Relief Agency 
Honors Mrs. Parsons 

An American Baptist woman was 
honored by Church World Service at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
managers held recently in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Gratitude was expressed to 
to Mrs. Edwin W. Parsons, “for her 
untiring efforts in behalf of Church 
World Service during the past five 
years as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention.” Mrs. Par- 
sons was secretary of the American 
Baptist World Relief Committee for 
five years, a service she gave without 
remuneration. She and Mr. Parsons 
have now retired and are living in 


Florida. 


Rural Life Sunday 
To Be Observed 

Seed and soil, from which come 
food for mankind, will be offered sym- 
bolically in special services in Protes- 
tant churches across the land on Rural 
Life Sunday, May 11. The fifth Sun- 
day after Easter, Rural Life Sunday 
had its beginning in the Rogation 
Days, observed from the fifth century 
as days of special supplication for 
those who till the soil and produce the 
fruits of the earth. A special service 
is prepared for the National Council 
of Churches’ department of town and 
country that is used in thousands of 
churches. The 1958 service was writ- 
ten by Mark Rich, American Baptist 
minister teaching at the Missouri 
School of Religion, Columbia, Mo. 


Trenton Pastor 
Protests Sunday Business 

Richard K. Mercer, Jr., minister of 
the First Baptist Church, Trenton, 
N.J., asked his congregation for its 
“prayer and support” at the public 
hearing on the Sunday business issue 
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recently scheduled by the New Jersey 
State Assembly. The assembly has be- 
fore it several bills which would curb 
Sunday sales. In a recent Sunday ser- 
mon, Mr. Mercer noted that the hear- 
ing “is of deep significance, and not 
just a local foray.” He said, “It is in- 
dicative of a widespread condition 
throughout America. The Christian 
day of worship is in jeopardy across 
the continent.” 


Toungoo Baptists 
Left Homeless 

More than three hundred Baptists 
were left homeless in Toungoo, Burma, 
when fire destroyed their houses, their 
church, and their Christian school. 
Aid was rushed at once from Baptists 
amd other Christian groups. The 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties cabled $2,500 for relief and 
Church World Service sent $2.09. 
The Burma Christian Council admin- 
istered the Church World Service 
grant, and also provided household 
and personal essentials for the home- 
less. The Burma Baptist Convention 
was one of the first groups to answer 
the need of the Karen brethren. And 
the Karens themselves set right to 
work salvaging and rebuilding. They 
arranged for a temporary church and 
school and already have funds under 
way to replace them. For many, this 
was a third tragic property loss fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Second 
World War, and more recently, the 
civil insurrection in the hill areas of 
Burma. 


Christian Friendliness 
Workers Chosen 

Mrs. Lula M. Haynes, member of 
Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, 
ll., was appointed chairman of the 
Christian Friendliness committee of 
he Chicago Baptist Association. Mrs. 
laynes, a graduate of the Baptist 





Missionary Training School, is also 
chairman of the worship committee of 
the Woman’s Convention, auxiliary 
of the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. She will be associated 
with the Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary Esther Davis. Mrs. O. Clay 
Maxwell, wife of the pastor of Mt. 
Olivet Church, New York city, and 
leader in Council of Churches’ proj- 
ects, accepted the chairmanship of the 
department of Christian Friendliness 
for the New York metropolitan area. 


Missionaries Receive Visa 
For Haiti 

Dr. and Mrs. William H. Hodges 
recently left for missionary service in 
Haiti. They were appointed by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties in June, 1956, but, because of 
uncertain political conditions, there 
was a long delay in securing visas. 
The Hodges will serve at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Limbe. The work 
consists of two units: the dispensary, 
and a maternity center and children’s 
ward. Dr. Hodges, a pediatrician, will 
develop medical work among chil- 
dren. Through their medical ministry, 
Dr. and Mrs. Hodges will reach the 
people of Haiti with the message of 
the gospel. 


Chaplain to Head Work 
With Service Personnel 


Chaplain Albin R. Appelquist will 
become secretary of the department of 
Christian ministry to service person- 
nel of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. Mr. Appelquist is 
currently serving as Post Chaplain at 
the Seventh Army Headquarters, 
Stiittgart, Germany. He expects to be 
separated from the Army on May 31, 
and will attend some conferences at 
the American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis. Mr. Appelquist was bap- 
tized by his father in the Baptist 
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Cincinnati Garden, Cincinnati, Ohio, where the American Baptist Conven- 
tion will hold meetings, June 12-17. Theme: ‘Entrusted with the Gospel’ 
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church, Kewanee, Ill. He received the 
A.B. degree from Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, IIl.; the B.Th. degree from 
Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn.; and he did graduate work at 
the Chicago University Divinity 
School. Mr. Appelquist was pastor of 
the Belmont Street Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., when he first went 
into the chaplaincy. 


Foreign-Board Members 
Visit Home Missions 

A missionary to India, a group of 
Indian Americans, and a former mis- 
sionary to India whose father was in 
charge of home-mission work with 
American Indians, met recently at an 
international gathering in Arizona. 
The occasion was a visit to American 
Baptist home-mission work among the 
Hopis and the Novajos by members of 
the board of managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
after their March meeting held in 
Phoenix, Ariz. More than forty-five 
members visited four of the five Amer- 
ican Baptist missions for Indians in 
Arizona, on a two-and-a-half-day trip 
arranged by Arizona Baptists. In- 
cluded in the group were Mrs. R. 
Fred Chambers, a member of the 
board and a former missionary to As- 
sam, India, and Marjanet A. Worrell, 
missionary to South India for the 
Woman’s Foreign Society. 


H. R. Bowler 
To Retire 


The man who has helped deter- 
mine the distribution of the American 
Baptist purse more than anyone else 
during the past ten years will retire 
this summer. Known to most Baptists 
simply as H. R., Henry Reginald 
Bowler is a layman who has served his 
denomination well in many capacities 
since 1921. He has been budget adviser 
since 1948. In that post he has assem- 
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H. R. Bowler 


bled the proposed annual budgets of 
some seventy groups receiving support 
from the Unified Budget of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention; made pre- 
liminary studies of these budgets to 
help the budget research and finance 
committees review and approve them 
before recommending them for adop- 
tion by the convention; carried on a 
continuous program of research and 
investigation into the budgets, work, 
and financial needs of the organiza- 
tions and their participation in de- 
nominational financing; and main- 
tained personal contacts with the 
participating groups as were needed 
for a better understanding of their 
needs and problems. 


Jubilee Advance 
Decries Rivalry 

Rivalry and “scorn of any breth- 
ren” will not be tolerated among the 
seven Baptist bodies of North Amer- 
ica that are taking part in the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance. This was said in a 
history-making statement adopted 
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Jitsuo Morikawa, secretary of evangelism, shows Baptist Jubilee Advance em- 
blem to Reuben E. Nelson, general secretary, American Baptist Convention 


May, 1958 


unanimously by the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance committee, meeting in Oak 
Park, IIl., February 27-28. The state- 
ment was written after a candid but 
cordial discussion of the Southern 
Baptist effort to start thirty thousand 
churches and missions, some of which 
will be in Northern states. Clarence 
W. Cranford, of Washington, D.C., 
president of the American Baptist 
Convention, was a member of the 
committee of three that drafted the 
document. “Unhappy tensions” that 
have marred relationships were faced 
squarely. It was stated that “it is a 
most hopeful and healing sign that 
this fact is frankly acknowledged by 
representatives of bodies cooperating 
in the Baptist Jubilee Advance.” 


Day of Prayer 
For Baptist Advance 

Nineteen million Baptists are called 
to a Day of Prayer on Sunday, June 1, 
for the Baptist Jubilee Advance. Sev- 
enty-five thousand Baptist churches in 
the United States and Canada are 
asked to pray for the five-year ad- 
vance program, which will start on 
December 31, 1958. In issuing the 
call, Jitsuo Morikawa, director of 
evangelism for American Baptists, said 
that “we must resist the temptation to 
create a program on which to ask 
God’s blessing. We must rather open 
our lives and minds to receive God’s 
purposes as our own.” 


Baptist Presidents 
Visit Russia 

Clarence W. Cranford, president of 
the American Baptist Convention, and 
Brooks Hays, president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, visited Mos- 
cow, Russia, April 16-20, as guests of 
the Russian Baptists. Both spoke in 
Moscow’s First Baptist Church. Mr. 
Hays returned to the United States on 
April 21. Dr. Cranford and his wife 
left Russia on April 20 and flew to 
Berchtesgaden, Germany, where Dr. 
Cranford held retreats for Baptist 
servicemen and their families. They 
also visited Paris and London, before 
returning to the United States on 
April 30. 


Baptist Chaplains 
Attend Seminar 


Seven hundred and fifty delegates 
from Europe and North Africa at- 
tended a convention of the European 
Armed Forces Association of Baptists, 
held at Berchtesgaden, Germany, April 
21-25, according to Wurzburg Sub- 
area Chaplain Avie L. McKnight, pub- 
licity chairman. Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, president of the American 
Baptist Convention and pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., was the main speaker. Delegates 
studied a number of subjects at the 
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STUDY 
FOR 
ADEQUATE 
CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
through the 
church-related 


vocations 





Young women high school graduates committed to full- 
time Christian service are invited to consider enrolling. 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 














At the Heart 
of Mid-America 


NORTHERN 


An American Baptist Seminary 


A SIGNIFICANT RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


* * * 


e Alumni in all 48 states 

e Serving in the pastorate, 965 

e Serving on the mission field, 236 

e Serving in Christian education, 163 

e Serving in denominational administration, 38 


Write for new catalog to — Dean of the Faculty 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington BI., Chicago 12, Ill. 














“g am appointed a preacher... P 


2 Timothy 1: 11 


Each year students go forth from 
EASTERN 


—confident in academic background 


—equipped for consecrated service 


for information and catalog 
write Office of the Dean 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST seancee'c* 


Phila. 31, Pa. 





City Line and Lancaster Av. 














convention: family relations, Baptist 
heritage, doctrinal development, com- 
parative religions, devotional life, and 
the like. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

® Winthrop S. Hudson, professor of 
the history of Christianity, Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N.Y., is the author of a new book, 
The Story of the Christian Church, to 
be published by Harper on June 11. 

@ James A. Davidson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, White Plains, 
N.Y., was recently awarded a George 
Washington Honor Medal and $100 
from Freedoms Foundation for his 
sermon, “A Crack in the Liberty Bell.” 
Dr. Davidson preached the sermon on 
the Sunday before the Fourth of July. 
A member of his congregation sug- 
gested that it be submitted to Free- 
doms Foundation. It was cited as an 
outstanding achievement in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of 
the American way of life. 

@ Edwin A. Bell, representative in 
Europe for the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies, has been serv- 
ing as interim administrative assistant 
to Edward B. Willingham, general sec- 
retary of the societies. Dr. Bell re- 
turned to his post in Europe, in April, 
after Dr. Willingham returned from a 
trip to Africa, where he visited a num- 
ber of our mission fields. 

®@ Theodore F. Adams, president of 
the Baptist World Alliance, visited 
South American Baptist groups during 
April. He addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of Mexico and visited in Colum- 
bia and Jamaica. Dr. Adams is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

@ A new wing of the Austen K. de 
Blois Library at the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was recently dedicated. John W. 
Bradbury, editor of The Watchman- 
Examiner, was the principal speaker. 

@ Mrs. Walter E. Rogers, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., president of the New York 
State Council of American Baptist 
Women, was recently elected a trustee 
of Keuka College. 

@ Charles W. Koller, president of 
Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, IIl., recently announced 
the appointment of William E. God- 
ing as an associate in public relations. 

@ Eight young people made public 
profession of faith in Christ and two 
adults united with the church as the 
result of an eight-day evangelistic cam- 
paign conducted recently by George 
Johnson, of Kansas City, Kans., at 
Trinity Baptist Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Francis M. Hitch is minister of 
the church. 

Ervin P. Y. Simpson, professor of 
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50 YEARS OF SERVICE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 1909-1959 


The University of Redlands offers 50 years’ experience, pres- 
tige, and background in 





e Christian Training 
e Personalized teaching 
e Spiritual preparation 


On a superbly beautiful Campus in sunny Southern California 
near varied recreational areas. 





In addition Redlands has Careers for which training is 
offered include: 


e Dedicated Faculty e Church Vocations 
e Full Accreditation e Pre-law 
e Pre-engineering 
e Small Student Body e Scientific Research 
e Campus Centered Life " Wehting 
e Teaching 
e Adequate Dormitories e Economics and Business 





Write today for a catalogue to Dr. Georce H. Armacost, President 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 




















NICARAGUA CALLING 


The Central Baptist Church in Managua, Nicaragua has 
extended a call to one of our seven graduates to serve as 
the Assistant Pastor. 


Other graduates are: Luis Borunda, Baltazar Garcia, Oscar 
Mendoza, Felipe Otero, Ebenezer Solero and Apolinar 


Catalan. 


For information—write to: 





Rolando Gutierrez President BENJAMIN R. Moraes 


Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


Seminario Bautista Hispano-Americano 
512 SOUTH INDIANA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 63, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Serving All of Spanish-Speaking America 
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KINDERGARTEN SONGS 
AND RHYTHMS 


Here is the newest album of sing- 
along-and-do records. It tells :of 
the child’s world of friends, ani- 
mals, activities and of his opening 
world of church, the Bible and 
God, guiding him naturally. Par- 
ents and teachers will enjoy shar- 
ing the musical experiences with 
the Word Guide provided. Record 
is unbreakable Vinyl. Two-pocket 
album is Kromkote-covered card- 
board. 


Album (Two 10° 33% rpm LP 
Records) with Word Guide. . $3.95 


NURSERY SONGS 
AND RHYTHMS 


A delightful recording of simple, 
rhythmic songs about the nursery 
child’s world. Songs are arranged 
in groups, with bands of silence 
een, for children’s easily 
guided participation all through 
the playing of the record. Adults 
without musical training will find 
this record, with accompanying 
Songbook, especially easy to use. 
RCA Victor pressed record is un- 
breakable Vinyl. Album is Krom- 
kote-covered cardboard. 


Album (One 12” 33% rpm LP Rec- 
ord); illustrated Songbook... $3.00 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





Sing-along-and- dip tewching records for 
the preschool chill of church and at home 
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1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


168 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


*352 S. Spring Street 2001 Fifth Avenue 
Los Angeles 13, Calif: Seattle 1, Wash. 


913 Grand Avenue 5120 South Parkway 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 15, Ill. 


*Mail Order Branches of the American Baptist Bookstores 
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church history at Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School, Berkeley, Calif., has 
been awarded a fellowship by the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. While on sabbatical leave he 
will work on a history of the Baptist 
missionary enterprise. 

® Hugh Q. Morton, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, 
N.Y., received the annual B’nai B’rith 
Citizenship Award in a special cere- 
mony held at Congregation Sons of 
Israel, on April 1. 

® Kenneth L. Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity, Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., 
has been granted a faculty fellowship 
from the American Association of 


Theological Schools to enable him to 
study at Duke University during his 
sabbatical year, 1958-1959. 

@ Baptists of Russia will be repre- 
sented by five young people who will 
attend the Fifth Baptist Youth World 
Conference, to be held in Toronto, 
Canada, June 27—July 2. 

@ Herbert C. Jackson, professor of 
comparative religion and missions, 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky., has been granted 
a sabbatical leave for the 1958-1959 
academic year. He has been awarded 
a faculty fellowship by the American 
Association of Theological Schools 
for study at the International Bud- 
dhist University, Rangoon, Burma. 


Mr. Jackson served for six years, 
1943-1949, as a missionary in the 
American Baptist Telugu Mission, 
South India. 

® The Ollie Baptist Church, Ollie, 
Iowa, received the Rural Baptist 
Church of the Year Award made by 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City, Kans. Orval Roach is 
pastor of the church. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

First Baptist Church, Berwyn, IIL, 
its 65th, J. E. Jones, pastor. 

First Baptist Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., its 75th, David Barnette, pas- 
tor. 








Proud of Your Degree 7 


A college graduate can certainly answer Ges. Your college training 
has given you excellent preparation for 


Central Seminary 


IF you are planning on a church-related vocation and are 
ready for a program of quality theological education— 
THEN plan now to enroll at 


Central Seminary 
President Paul T. Losh 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 














Offers: 


175,000 Volumes 


Single Women: Chase House 


210 Herrick Road 





/ OUTSTANDING FACULTY 

Dr. Gezork, President; Dr. Pearson, Dean and Homiletics; Dr. Billin- 
sky, Clinical Training; Dr. Brush, Church History; Dr. Cragg, Histori- 
cal Theology; Dr. Dunstan, Missions; Dr. Fallaw, Religious Education; 
Dr. Ferré, Systematic Theology; Dr. Forgey, Pastoral Théology; Dr. 
Gilmour, New Testament; Dr. Gottwald, Old Testament; Dr. Linn, 
Speech; Dr. McCann, Social Ethics; Dr. Miller, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion; Dr. Scammon, Old Testament; Dr. Tuck, New Testament; Mr. 
Sillen, Librarian; plus fourteen lecturers. 


/ EXCELLENT LIBRARY FACILITIES 


ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 


Spacious reading and study areas 
Visual aids and sermon tape recording department 


/ MODERN CAMPUS HOUSING 
Single Men: Sturtevant Hall; Farwell Hall 


Married Students: Kendall Hall; New Dormitory (to be completed May 1958) 
Married Students (with one child): Herrick House 


/ FIELD WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


Carefully supervised in your chosen field of service 


/ SCHOLARSHIP AND STUDENT AID AVAILABLE 


Write for brochure “Open Door to the Ministry” and latest catalogue to 


PRESIDENT HERBERT GEZORK 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 





President Herbert Gezork 


Newton Centre 59, Mass. 
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THE BIBLE 


| Everett 
Tilson 


A clear, sound 
examination of 
the scriptural 
evidence related 
to the current 
and vital segre- 

gation issue, by 
| a prominent 
minister and teacher. 

Readers who are interested in 
this burning issue—regardless of 
{ position—will find this search- 
ing analysis both enlightening 
and absorbing. 


Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


RABBINIC STORIES 

! FOR CHRISTIAN 

| MINISTERS 
AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman 


A selection of stories, homilies, 
legends, and interpretations from 
the rabbinical tradition—the type 
of material to which Jesus was 
exposed and which he studied 
during his preparation for his 
ministry. 

Christian ministers and teach- 
ers will find here excellent illus- 
) trative material for teaching the 
ethical and moral principles 
which Christianity and Judaism 

share. The general reader will 


find it an excellent nontechnical 
introduction to Judaism. $3.50 
JEREMIAH: Prophet 
of Courage and 
Hope 


J. Philip 
Hyatt 





A new inter- 
pretation of 
Jeremiah’s life 
and message 
written by a 
recognized Old 
Testament teacher and contribu- 
tor to The Interpreter’s Bible. 


In reading this book, laymen 
will come to know one of the 
most interesting and important 
characters of the Old Testament. 
Ministers in search of a brief 
treatment of Jeremiah will also 
appreciate this study. 


Visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Bishop Ting Speaks 
For Communist China 

At the meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches in Hungary in 1955, most 
of the representatives of the West felt 
that Bishop Ting very clearly was 
speaking for the Communist regime 
in China. That he was is even more 
evident from the most recent mate- 
rial coming out of Hungary. Increas- 
ingly, a strong alliance is being built 
up between Hungarian Protestants 
and Chinese Christians. Since 1955, 
several delegations have gone between 
the two countries. Now, in a recent 
visit to Budapest, Bishop Ting imputes 
motives to Western missionaries which 
seem to us, who have known these 
missionaries for many years, un- 
founded. That missionaries some- 
times make mistakes we cannot deny. 
But that they deliberately go out to 
extend colonialism seems to us a 
ridiculous assertion. Every missionary 
we have known has gone for just one 
reason—to spread the story of our 
Lord around the world. 


Disarmament 
And the Churches 

In 1957, two interrelated statements 
on atomic tests and disarmament were 
passed by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 
and the central committee of the 
World Council of Churches. Following 
the St. Louis meeting of the National 
Council of Churches, we have another 
strong statement on this subject: “We 
hold that military might provides 
no sufficient security. While most of 
us think that our nation should main- 
tain an adequate national defense, 
some of us feel that all armament is 
futile; but we all agree that even if 
there is a shield of arms, larger con- 
structive work must be undertaken 
on many lines for peace with justice 
and freedom. Even when arming, our 
nation, we believe, must persistently 
seek workable agreements for uni- 
versal, inspected, controlled reduction 
and regulation of all armaments, in- 
cluding nuclear weapons. We believe 
that the accelerating arms race which 
now grips our world may lead directly 
to a war which will destroy civiliza- 
tion.” 


Churchman 
Visits Hungary 

Despite the apparent swing of the 
churches of Hungary back to govern- 
ment control, John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and president also of the 


Reformed World Federation and of 
the International Missionary Council, 
spent some days in Hungary prior to 
the meeting in Ghana of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. He called 
on Bishop Bereczky, had talks with 
Reformed Church leaders, and paid 
a visit to Janos Horvath, president of 
the state office for religious affairs. 


Bishop of Chichester 
Makes Last Address 

In his last address before retiring 
from the House of Lords, G. K. A. 
Bell, bishop of Chichester, made a 
plea for religious liberty in East Ger- 
many. With his characteristic courage, 
he spoke with great earnestness against 
the East German Government’s at- 
tacks on Bishop Dibelius and on both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. His 
address was received with sincere 
tributes from both the Government 
and the opposition. All joined the 
leader of the House, the Earl of Home, 
as he said: “He has been a fearless 
critic in matters of foreign policy, and 
distributed his rebukes impartially, on 
all governments.” “Everyone,” said 
Lord Pakenham, “not only noble 
Lords here, but those who read his 
speech which will carry far abroad, 
and which will carry to Germany— 
and may it carry to the Kremlin!— 
must know the utter sincerity behind 
it and the passionate love of peace 
in which he is second to none.” 


New Primate 
In South Africa 


The Anglican archbishop of Cape 
Town, Joost de Blank, has served 
notice that he will not officiate in any 
church which maintains apartheid in 
its worship. He commented that the 
working out of apartheid is “not a 
working policy of fair and just sepa- 
ration of races in different areas, but 
rather the maintenance and consoli- 
dation of white domination and white 
privilege.” He then said: “Far better 
that our church should be small nu- 
merically and true to its Lord, than 
that it should be strong numerically 
but in its strength dependent on the 
nominal faith of many who have no 
serious intention of ever putting their 
faith into practice.” 


Sweden Considers 
Ordination of Women 

Last year, a bill calling for ordina- 
tion of women in the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden was passed by 
parliament, but was rejected by the 
church’s synod. Again this year an 
almost identical bill has been in- 
troduced. The World Council of 
Churches has been asked to pass on 
to the Swedish Lutheran Church the 
information as to the practice in 
churches outside Sweden. 
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Leliens... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: After reading in your April issue 
William B. Lipphard’s comments on the 
liquor traffic, I feel impelled to make the 
following suggestion: 

Men’s, women’s, and young people’s or- 
ganizations could start a campaign on a 
local, city, or county basis. Individuals or 
small committees could canvass the area 
and make a list of restaurants that do not 
sell liquor. Let them tell the manager that 
the list will be posted on church bulletin 
boards. I understand this plan was suc- 
cessfully used a few years ago, I think in 
the Middle West. After a while some of the 
liquor-selling restaurants stopped selling 
liquor and asked to be put on the church 
list. 

ALPHEws B. Horton 
Riverside, R.I. 


SIR: I have just read your editorial para- 
graph on World Health Day in your April 
issue. I am grateful to you for calling at- 
tention to this observance, as we know that 
in the average community the average 
Christian does not see very much about 
United Nations work, other than the more 
dramatic and fiery activities in the Security 
Council. 

At our board meetings in Washington, 
gratitude was expressed to the editor of 
Missions for the article on “The Inte- 
grated Church—Now!” by Culbert G. Rut- 
enber, in February. 

. Miriam R. CorsBett 
New York, N.Y. 


i’ 

SIR: Unconsciously you have given Billy 
Graham his finest endorsement in your ar- 
ticle “What the State Cannot Do.” It 
does what Dr. Lipphard wishes when he 
says on an earlier page: “His millions of 
friends here wish him well and will de- 
voutly pray for its [the New York Cru- 
sade’s] success.”” Eugene Carson Blake said 
about the same thing when dedicating the 
“Big Fish” church up in Stamford, Conn. 
His emphasis was on apostolic Christianity. 
Now it would seem from these three ap- 
praisals of the human scene that it were 
better for the critics of Billy to fold their 
tents and go to Paul’s Arabia, where they 
may come up with a different tune. “What 
the State Cannot Do” is fine writing. Dr. 
Lipphard is my one big reason for taking 
Missions seriously. Maybe the biggest 
reason for the Southern Baptists’ coming 
among us is to keep faith with evangelism. 
The Christian church will have to take 
with more than a grain of salt the oft- 
heard cliche that we are in the post-Chris- 
tian era. 


New York, N.Y. 


Eric A. OSTERLE 


SIR: For cover page in April issue of 
Missions, I vote yes. 

M. S. BLAKE 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


Annual Meetings 


ForEIGN Mission Society 

Woman’s ForeEIGN Society 
The 142nd annual meeting of the Amer- 
an Baptist Foreign Mission Society, a 
‘rporation organized and existing under 
he laws of the states of Pennsylvania, 
fassachusetts and New York, and the 85th 
innual meeting of the Woman’s American 
‘aptist Foreign Mission Society, a corpo- 
ition organized and existing under the laws 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
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will be held in Cincinnati Garden, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at 9:10 a.m., on Tuesday, 
June 17, 1958, to act upon amendments to 
Article III, Section 1 of the by-laws and 
any report that shall be presented, to elect 
officers and members of the Boards of 
Managers, and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may properly come before the 
meeting.—Drwey F. DeTrupe, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 

The 47th annual meeting of The Board 
of Education, and the 134th annual meet- 
ing of The American Baptist Publication 
Society, will be held at 9:10 a.m., on Tues- 
day, June 17, 1958, in the Cincinnati Gar- 
den, Cincinnati, Ohio—W. Z. McLear, 
Secretary. 


Home MissIon Society 
The 124th annual meeting of The Amer- 





ican Baptist Home Mission Society, a cor- 
poration organized by special act of the 
legislature of the State of New York, will 
be held at 9:10 a.m., on Tuesday, June 
17, 1958, at the Cincinnati Garden, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to act upon any report that 
shall then be presented, to elect officers 
and members of the board of managers, 
and to transact any other business that 
may properly come before the meeting. 


Woman’s Home Society 

The 79th annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, an Illinois corporation, will be held 
at 9:10 a.m., on Tuesday, June 17, 1958, 
at the Cincinnati Garden, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to act upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and members 
of the board of managers, and to transact 
any other business that may properly come 
before the meeting. 








School. 


have: 


BEAUFORT 





“Study to show thyself approved unto God. . . 


For ninety-one years the Bible has been the main textbook 
and source of guidance for students attending The Mather 


The present staff and student body and The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies thank you sincerely for your 
support to continue this ministry. 


There has been an increase in the number of churches who 


1. put Mather into their church budgets 
2. sent boxes for the Sales House 
3. aided by individual, direct giving. 


For further information write 


Dr. Eleanor Anderson, PRESIDENT 


THE MATHER SCHOOL 


.” 2 Tim. 2: 15 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

















At I See Ki 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





URING forty-five years of edi- 
torial service, I have attended 
numerous church conventions, group 
meetings, United Nations assemblies, 
State Department and Defense De- 
partment “briefing” sessions, and a 
host of other conferences of endless 
variety. Never have I attended a con- 
ference quite like that in Washington 
called by President Eisenhower to con- 
sider his foreign-aid program. 
Politically, it was momentous. It 
was historic in being completely non- 
partisan. Program speakers included 
the President himself, who, in my 
opinion, made his greatest speech since 
his election; Vice-President Nixon; 
former President Truman; Secretary 
of State Dulles; former Secretary 
Acheson; former Governor Adlai 
Stevenson; and many others. All sup- 
ported heartily the President’s pro- 
gram. Mr. Truman correctly appraised 
today’s concern over foreign aid when 
he said that the people will soon for- 
get if we spend too much in the search 
for peace; but they will never forget, 
if we refuse to spend enough. 


The President’s program is meeting 
stiff opposition by a few reactionary, 
isolationist, and narrow-minded mem- 
bers of Congress. One man, rather 
stupidly in my judgment, is reported 
to have objected to the program’s pro- 
vision for bath houses for Egyptian 
camel drivers. Well, why should not 
a dirty, sweaty, smelly camel driver 
have a bath after his long caravan 
trek across the hot Egyptian desert? 
Most of the poor people in Egypt, 
known as fellahin, bathe in the dirty, 
slimy, disease-infested waters of the 
Nile. So they infect themselves and 
others with hookworm and other ter- 
rible illnesses, shorten life expectancy, 
and depress further their low standard 
of living. Bath houses contribute to 
health and well-being. Thereby they 
produce happiness, raise the standard 
of living, and inspire friendship to- 
ward the United States. 

More than twelve hundred invited 
guests had come from all over the 
United States, even from Alaska and 
Hawaii. I was invited, not because of 
myself personally (I have no illusions 
on that), but because Mr. Eisenhower 
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wanted The Associated Church Press 
represented. We were sumptuously 
entertained at a swanky Washington 
hotel, with an elegant luncheon and 
a grand filet-mignon dinner. The cost 
surely totaled many thousands of dol- 
lars. So I assumed that your income 
tax and mine, or perhaps the Presi- 
dent’s special expense fund which 
Congress makes available with no 
questions asked, was paying for this 
conference. I was mistaken. The entire 
cost was met by donations from sev- 
eral wealthy persons. 

The conference recognized the con- 
cern of church and synagogue, as was 
made clear in dynamic speeches by 
Catholic Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
Rabbi T. L. Adams of the American 
Synagogue Council, President Edwin 
T. Dahlberg of the National Council 
of Churches, and former president of 
the American Baptist Convention. 
Next to Mr. Eisenhower’s address, Dr. 
Dahlberg’s speech, a stirring mission- 
ary interpretation, was the most in- 
spiring on the program. His portrayal 
of aid as an obligation to humanity, 
and as an example of Christianity in 
practice, received immense applause. 


Just what is this American foreign- 
aid program, and why should it be 
ratified by Congress? Ever since the 
war we have been supporting some 
kind of program for foreign aid. It 
has been variously named—Marshall 
Plan, Truman Doctrine, Point Four, 
Foreign Assistance—and now it is 
called the Mutual Security Program. 
As John C. Slemp editorialized in 
Missions (March issue, page 13), we 
shall this year spend some $60-billion 
for past, present, and future wars. The 
President is asking Congress to spend 
by comparison a paltry $4-billion 
abroad for aid to our friends in their 
resistance to the spread of global com- 
munism, and as help to some twenty 
or more nations which achieved po- 
litical independence since the war, 
just as the American colonists did in 
1776. For help in raising living stand- 
ards, these new nations must look 
either to Russia or to the United 
States. Which do you prefer? Surely 
an enlightened American self-interest 
makes it imperative that such aid 





come from the United States. How 
can any Congressman be so down- 
tight dumb as to fail to see that? 
There are other valid and irrefut- 
able arguments. Much of our world is 
underprivileged, whereas we Ameri- 
cans are greatly overprivileged, de- 
clared Bishop Sheen, and it is our 
duty to rectify this imbalance. There 
is also a missionary implication here. 
Much of our world is sick, hungry, 
naked, imprisoned in its ignorance and 
poverty. As American Christians, 
vividly argued Dr. Dahlberg, we must 
venture forth in the name of Christ 
to preach good tidings to the poor, 
recovering of sight to the blind, to pro- 
claim release to the captives, and to 
set at liberty them that are bruised. 
And President Eisenhower rose to the 
stature of true greatness when he said 
he was not ashamed to quote “Do unto 
others as ye would that they do unto 


you” as support for his program. 
a 


Through the Mutual Security Pro- 
the Government supplements 
what the Christian church has been 
doing bravely, yet rather feebly, for 
150 years through its missionary ef- 
forts. Here it becomes important that 
the Government rigidly adhere to the 
principle of the separation of church 
and state. For this reason the cleverly 
proposed scheme of Bishop Sheen 
must be promptly repudiated. He 
urged that the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram appropriate funds to mission 
stations around the world, not to sup- 
port religious ministries, but for social 
and education and medical services. 
At least he thus recognized the church- 
state separation principle. On the sur- 
face his idea looked innocent and per- 
suasive, and to many present it seemed 
reasonable and practicable. Yet its 
adoption would surely be an example 
of the camel’s nose in the tent, a back- 
door violation of the separation of 
church and state, and a move in the 
direction of making the missionary 
enterprise of the church a subsidized 
agency of the state. 

The President’s Mutual Security 
Program is timely, necessary—indeed, 
imperative—in this fearful era when 
two powerful nations, Russia and the 
United States, seek the friendship and 
the allegiance of more than a billion 
uncommitted people around the 
world. These people must soon make 
up their minds whether to aspire to, 
and to achieve, democratic freedom, 
or to accept Communist enslavement. 

Congress should approve the pro- 
gram heartily and unqualifiedly. Its 
only weakness is that an expenditure 
of $4-billion is not enough. It would 
assuredly involve grave—indeed, ter- 
rible—consequences for our children 
and their children if the program 
should prove too little and too late. 
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ETHER intended to be so or not, there was a 
direct connection between the slogan of National 
Library Week (March 16—22) and the Soviet Union’s 
thrust into outer space. “Wake Up and Read,” ad- 
monished the slogan, and we may be sure that the 
reading it called for was a more substantial fare than 
comic strips, tabloids, and picture magazines. Too 
many Americans have been lulled to sleep by such 
so-called “reading,” with the result that serious read- 
ing has almost become a lost art. Education, too, has 
had to fight for its very life. Movies, television, rock- 
‘n’-roll music, and sports have tended to push learning 
and scholarship to the periphery of our national inter- 
ests, so that hundreds of thousands of high-school and 
college graduates are tragically unprepared for the 
problems of the Nuclear-Space Age. It was, therefore, 
high time for somebody to come up with the warning 
that it behooved all of us to “wake up and read.” 
That warning might have been even more effective if 
it had been stated in reverse: “Read and Wake Up.” 
That the nation by and large has been asleep, there 
can be little doubt. Whether it will wake up in time 
to meet the demands of our day, depends on what 
legislators, school boards, boards of trustees, parents, 
and students are willing to do. 


Blanshard’s ‘Power’ 
After Ten Years 


EARLY ten years have passed since the Beacon 

Press, Boston, brought out the first edition of 
Paul Blanshard’s hard-hitting American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. Twenty-six printings of that edition, 
totaling 240,000 copies, carried the Blanshard broad- 
side to millions of readers in the United States and 
abroad, and touched off a mighty counterbarrage 
around the globe. One American—author, journalist, 
public official—had dared to write a fully documented, 
factual book on the conflict between the American 
concept of freedom and the Roman Catholic practice 
of power, and the hierarchy did not like it. So the 
battle was on. And today, after ten eventful years, it 
continues unabated. Bringing the factual materials in 
the book up to date, and adding many new facts, is 
this second edition, completely revised and enlarged. 
“This last decade,” writes Blanshard in the Preface 
to the revised edition, “has been a stormy and signifi- 
cant one for all Americans who are interested in pre- 
serving the separation of church and state. The conflict 
between Catholic hierarchical power and American 
nstitutions has never been more obvious. The battle 
1as broken out on many fronts in the areas of censor- 
hip, education, marriage, medicine, birth control, and 
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science. The traditional American and the traditional 
Catholic conceptions of church-state separation have 
been revealed as completely contradictory in several 
areas. In many states our citizens have been compelled 
simultaneously to defend their intellectual freedom 
against Catholic censorship, their school systems against 
clerical sabotage, and their public treasuries against 
financial raids. Millions of Americans who had never 
been aware of the issues involved in the struggle have 
now come to realize that the battle is one of the irrepres- 
sible conflicts of our time.” Incontrovertible proof of 
these statements appears at the appropriate places in 
the text. And this is only a sample of what is in store 
for the reader of this vastly important book. 


Are Protestants Asleep 
At the Switch? 


AUL BLANSHARD wants the readers of his new 
American Freedom and Catholic Power to know 

that his fundamental thesis has not changed in the ten 
years since the book first appeared in print. He writes: 
“The Catholic problem as I see it is not primarily a 
religious problem: it is an institutional and political 
problem. It is a matter of the use and abuse of power 
by an organization that is not only a church but a state 
within a state, a state above a state, and a foreign-con- 
trolled society within American society.” This “foreign- 
controlled society”—the hierarchy, not Roman Catho- 
lics as individual citizens, many of whom are demo- 
cratically minded—is, according to Blanshard, working 
to gain control of our American culture and restrict 
our time-honored freedoms. If anyone doubts the valid- 
ity of that judgment, let him read Blanshard and see 
for himself the scores of quotations from official Roman 
Catholic sources. But if reading Blanshard seems to be 
too much trouble, then almost any good newspaper will 
furnish all the documentation that is necessary. Read 
the frequent arguments the Roman Catholic leaders 
advance for using tax money for parochial schools; for 
their hospitals; for channeling foreign aid through the 
church’s foreign-mission staff. In The New York Times 
recently a Roman Catholic editor was quoted as ex- 
pressing the hope that the unity movement among 
Protestants would be “so successful” as to bring them 
into the Vatican fold! And this statement was made in 
a talk on the conversion of the United States to Roman 
Catholicism. The speaker quoted was John B. Sheerin, 
editor of The Catholic World. After urging Catholics 
to “take an interest” in the ecumenical movement, he 
declared: “My hope is that the movement will be so 
successful that it will go out of business.” Its success, 
he said, would be in “a total return to the one fold.” 
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He noted, however, that it will “take a long time” to 
convert the nation to Catholicism. All of which is to 
raise the question whether American Protestants are 
asleep at the switch. Have we been so intent on brother- 
hood and tolerance in recent years that we have become 
the dupes of a well-organized conspiracy to take over 
the United States, lock, stock, and barrel? Despite its 
stranglehold on the liberties of millions of people in 
Latin America, in Spain, in Italy, and in other lands 
where it is in power, the Roman Catholic Church was 
described in the same issue of The New York Times 
cited above as “one of the few remaining buttresses of 
freedom.” The speaker was Justice J. Vincent Keogh 
of the New York state supreme court. 


Troublemakers 


Or Troubled? 


OMETHING more needs to be added to what we 

said in these columns last month about the wave 
of juvenile delinquency and crime in New York city’s 
schools. Commentators dealing with this problem have 
all too facilely branded these young people as trouble- 
makers, hoodlums, and what have you, as if sole re- 
sponsibility for their tragic plight were entirely their 
own. At least one television newscaster, however, had a 
different insight into the situation. He spoke of these 
young people as our “troubled” children. And that is 
exactly what they are. Long before they become what 
we glibly call “troublemakers,” they are troubled, dis- 
turbed, disillusioned. In their own rock-’n’-roll termin- 
ology, they are the “shook-up” generation. They resort 
to violence and crime for the simple reason that many 
of them have never known anything else. They are liv- 
ing in an age of speed and greed, of wars and rumors 
of wars, of drunkenness and degeneracy. As we said last 
month, these young people reflect the environment from 
which they come. They are no better or no worse than 
their elders. They are not born delinquents; they be- 
come delinquents, largely because of the example of 
their elders. They come for the most part from broken 
homes, or from homes inadequate to their basic needs. 
So they fall easily into the clutches of street gangs, or 
are forced into them at the peril of their lives. And the 
adult world stands idly by, either helpless in the situa- 
tion or indifferent toward it. Playgrounds, organized 
recreation, church life—there is not nearly enough of 
any of it to meet the needs. 


National Council's 
Statement on Alcohol 


T ITS MEETING on February 26, the general 
board of the National Council of Churches 
adopted a twelve-hundred-word pronouncement on 
“The Churches and Alcohol” which, to say the least, 
lacks much to be desired. Though the statement avers 
that “the use of alcoholic beverages is a serious threat 
to the health, happiness, and welfare of many people 
and to the stability of families and communities,” it has 
no clear-cut, positive program for eradicating that 
threat. What it says about the need for a ministry to 
alcoholics and for alcohol education both in the churches 
and for the general public, is what one would expect a 
group of church leaders to say. But the problem is not 
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alcoholism; it is alcohol. Without alcohol there would 
be no alcoholism. Nor is the problem the lack of alcohol 
education; it is the easy accessibility of alcohol. The 
National Council’s statement is too much like locking 
the barn door after the horses have been stolen. To 
hush-hush the idea of prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of beverage alcohol, and in the same breath to utter 
pious platitudes about a ministry to alcoholics and the 
need for alcohol education, is an utter waste of time. 
No sane person would want to deal with an epidemic 
of typhoid fever in that fashion. He would want to get 
rid of the sources of the disease, not merely to treat per- 
sons suffering from it. As long as alcoholic beverages 
persist, there will be alcoholics. To the credit of at least 
five members of the National Council’s general board, 
it should be added that the vote on the pronouncement 
was seventy-five for, two against, with three absten- 
tions. And now that the pronouncement has been com- 
mended to the churches “for study and appropriate 
action,” let them be heard. Let them say whether they 
really believe that “the use of alcoholic beverages is a 
serious threat to the health, happiness, and welfare” of 
the American people. Actions speak louder than words. 
In 1956, Americans spent $9.4-billion for alcoholic bev- 
erages. You do not get rid of that volume of business 
by being nice to alcoholics or talking learnedly about the 
properties of aicoilivi. 


Mutual Security: Program 
Of Massive Reconciliation 


DDRESSING the National Conference on the For- 
eign Aspects of U. S. National Security, held in 
Washington, D.C., in late February, Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council of Churches, 
and pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., challenged our national legislators and the entire 
nation to an imaginative global program of “massive 
reconciliation.”” Speaking of the Nuclear-Space Age as 
being “more exciting than the age of Columbus and 
Magellan,” he warned that “we can no longer think in 
terms of one nation or one continent alone. . . . For 
we are now not only one nation under God, but one 
world under God.” Dr. Dahlberg said that he came 
away from his experience at Christmastime in visiting 
the armed forces of the Alaska Command with “a great 
sense of pride in our security system.” Yet, he added, he 
came away also with “a profound sense of insecurity,” 
realizing that it takes more than bombs, rocketry, and 
missiles to safeguard our survival. So in Washington he 
pleaded with legislators “to apply the same bold, crea- 
tive imagination to the nonmilitary approaches to 
peace” that they have already applied to military de- 
fense. “The world,” he declared, “is weary and dis- 
heartened by the continuing plans for massive retalia- 
tion. We yearn for someone to lead in plans for massive 
reconciliation, on a global scale, . . .” In specific terms, 
Dr. Dahlberg made a strong appeal for the support of 
President Eisenhower’s Mutual Security Program. Pin- 
pointing the per capita income in the United States as 
being $2,000 a year, towering high over the $100 aver- 
age in the underdeveloped countries and still higher over 
India’s $60, he asked: “Can we ever hope to have 
peace, security, or real prosperity as long as there is this 
disparity?” The answer would seem to be obvious. 
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Headquarters: Convention Must Decide 





S REPORTED in the news columns of this maga- 
zine last month, The Interchurch Center, New 
York, N.Y., will be recommended as the administrative 
headquarters of the American Baptist Convention when 
it meets in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12-17. Recom- 
mended also will be Valley Forge, Pa., as the location 
for publishing and related operations, and regional con- 
vention offices to be established in Western and Central 
locations. 

This was the recommendation of the commission on 
headquarters to the General Council at its meeting in 
Kansas City, Kans., March 12-14. The twelve-member 
commission, authorized by the convention in Philadel- 
phia last year, had reached its decision only three weeks 
previously, after an eight-month study of all the prob- 
lems involved. It made its recommendation by a vote of 
eight to four, and there was no attempt to make the 
vote unanimous, even though one member of the minor- 
ity group offered to move that this action be taken. In 
like spirit, the General Council, by a vote of twenty- 
three to fourteen, voted to concur in the commission’s 
recommendation and to commend it to the Cincinnati 
convention for favorable action. Here again was no at- 
tempt to arrive at a unanimous decision. 

a 

All of which is to say that both the commission on 
headquarters and the General Council felt that it was 
for the delegates to the Cincinnati convention to make 
the final decision—and they ought to make it with com- 
plete knowledge of all the salient facts related to this 
very important matter, including the fact that there 
were, and are, sharp differences of opinion regarding it. 
Indeed, in making its recommendation the commission 
on headquarters declared: “We present our recommen- 
dation insisting that we are more concerned to inform 
the convention than to sway its decision. The prepon- 
derance of our collective judgment, however, is that the 
convention can procure a maximum of what it needs in 
a headquarters location to a better advantage by settling 
upon The Interchurch Center than by constructing its 
own facilities elsewhere.” 

That is the attitude also of the majority of the Gen- 
eral Council, as its vote indicates. And it is the attitude 
of this magazine, with emphasis on both the right and 
the obligation of the Cincinnati convention to say the 
final word. In a democratic organization, such as the 
American Baptist Convention is, the final word always 
belongs to the people. Let us keep it that way at Cin- 
cinnati, as undoubtedly we shall. And let the delegates 
make their decision, not on the basis of sectional bias, 
nor on the basis of personal preference, but only on the 
basis of what is best for the American Baptist Conven- 
tion as it seeks to make its Christian witness known to 
our troubled world. 

But what about the popular conception that The In- 
terchurch Center is the property of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and that to establish headquarters there 
would be to become a tenant of the National Council? 
Anticipating that question, the headquarters commis- 
sion answered it as follows: “. . . we would lay particu- 
lar stress upon the fact that this center is a nonprofit 
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cooperative building. Its title and control are vested in 
its owner-tenants, of which the National Council of 
Churches is but one. If this recommendation is acti- 
vated, the largest single owner-tenant will be the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. It could no more properly be 
said that the Baptists were in the National Council 
building than that the National Council was in the Bap- 
tist building, or that the Assembly of God, which shares 
space there, is beholden to either.” These are the facts, 
and they should be conclusive enough. 
* 

Whatever else may be said about the report of the 
commission on headquarters, obviously it reflects an 
honest, thorough piece of work. Chairman Ellis J. Holt, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., and other members of the commis- 
sion are to be commended on the objectivity of their 
search for facts and the absolute sincerity of their con- 
clusions. Eight months of intensive study, involving 
many hours of work, are sufficient assurance that the 
recommendation to be voted on in Cincinnati was not 
reached hastily or without a thorough study of all rele- 
vant considerations. For example, in its survey of costs 
the commission procured the services of a nationally 
known accounting firm. It also had before it data from 
several denominational agencies and other data fur- 
nished by the Chicago committee on relocation. 

When all the facts and figures were in for the three 
locations being considered—Chicago, Valley Forge, and 
New York—here are the results for estimated moving 
costs alone: Chicago, $774,018; Valley Forge, $238,- 
193; New York, $119,356. Thus the cost of moving to 
Chicago would be two to three times more than that of 
moving to Valley Forge, and the cost of moving to Val- 
ley Forge double that of moving to New York. The sur- 
vey indicated, however, that space costs were about the 
same in all three locations. 

Now, what about the popular assumption that the 
location of headquarters in an area gives a preponder- 
ance of representation in convention affairs to that area? 
Here is what the headquarters commission found out: 
“Our studies demonstrate that assumption to be incor- 
rect. As recently as ten years ago there did exist a dis- 
parity of representation in favor of the headquarters 
area. Currently that disparity had been reversed. The 
increased representation from areas removed from head- 
quarters has occurred in part because of bylaw require- 
ments, but even more because of a conscious effort to 
provide for equitable representation, which has been 
undergirded by more adequate funds to finance travel, 
and increasing ease of travel occasioned by the use of 
air transportation.” The commission’s report continues 
with this important statement: “It is to be observed that 
so far as equitable representation is concerned, conven- 
tion headquarters may be established in any area. . .” 

So it is that the delegates to the Cincinnati conven- 
tion must say the final word on the headquarters recom- 
mendation that will be before them. As each delegate 
casts his vote, let him consider that denominational 
unity and efficiency are determined, not by geography, 
but by the willingness of East, Middle West, and West 
to work together for the highest interest of all. 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


First in a Series 


By HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 
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HE FIRST is the indwelling God. God, of course, 

transcends man infinitely. His ways are not our 
ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts. Yet though God, 
as the psalmist says, is “higher” than man, were he 
completely “other” than man he would be “an un- 
known God.” If we cannot flee from his presence, even 
though we go to “the uttermost parts of the sea,” it is 
because we cannot flee from ourselves. His mark is 
upon us, within us. “So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him .. .” 

What is this image? Is it reason? Is it imagination, 
which leads us to see visions and dream dreams? Is it 
the creative urge within man? Is it that divine discon- 
tent which testifies that God hath set eternity in our 
hearts? Yes. However, its truest nature is, I believe, the 
moral consciousness. It is no happenstance that God’s 
first question to man, “Adam, where art thou?” con- 
cerned his moral whereabouts. Call the moral sense 
conscience, the still small voice, the conflict between 
duty and desire, the sense of “oughtness,” call it as did 
our Lord, “the light that is in thee”—it is the master 
key to all our seeing. It is the presence of God within 
our souls. 

No one ever sees God without unless he has first 
found him within. Said the psalmist, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God.” Only those, however, see 
God in nature who are first aware of him in their own 
nature. Nor without the inner light do we see God in 
history. The prophets of Israel believed that the for- 
tunes of their nation were not the result of blind fate. 
They saw them as the inevitable results of their nation’s 
disobedience or disloyalty to the Eternal God. History 
to them was no meaningless circular movement. It was 
going somewhere. Through it God was working out his 
purpose. History was a record of both his mercy and 
his judgment. Those, however, who see with the proph- 
ets’ eye are they who share the prophets’ faith. They 
knew God within their own souls. “I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have been the King, the 
Lord of hosts.” Without some consciousness of the God 
who is within, history is a purposeless record. 

The key, then, to our awareness of the God who trans- 
cends us is our firsthand knowledge of the God who is 
within us. Life begins to make sense for a man when 
he understands that he is “a moral personality under 
orders.”” Only as he becomes aware of that can he make 
any sense out of his own life and so out of the life of 
the world. 

The second idea that grips me is that Christ defines 
the nature of the God of whom I am inwardly aware, 
though he does not confine his being. Jesus was a man, 
let us never forget that. A man could not exhaust the 
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Being of the Infinite God. That Jesus was aware of that, 
many of his statements seem to attest. “Of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, . . . neither the Son, 
but the Father.” “The Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works.” “Why callest thou me good? there 
is none good but one, that is, God.” “My Father is 
greater than I.” 

I like to think of God as the sun, and Christ as the 
sunlight—‘“the brightness of his glory.” In a sense the 
sunlight is not the sun. The sun is greater since it is the 
source of it. Yet in a truer sense the sunlight is the sun. 
If you analyze a ray of sunlight you know what the sun 
is like—its nature. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” Not all the infinite wisdom or power of 
the Eternal, but his real nature. He is like a father. 
He is love. If we believe that, not by paying it lip 
service but by venturing our life upon it, then like 
Philip we can say, “It sufficeth us.” 

Here, then, are two ideas that grip me. The God who 
infinitely transcends me, yet in some measure dwells 
in me. I bear his image. This image is seen most clearly 
in Christ, who is “the express image of his person,” 
reveals his personality, his nature. 

I have never myself had the slightest doubt about 
“the Divinity of Christ.” The test of my faith has been 
“the Christlikeness of God.” To believe that the Eternal 
God, Creator and Sustainer of this incredible universe, 
is as kind, tender, forgiving, as good as Jesus; to believe, 
in a word, that the key to God’s truest nature is self- 
giving, sacrificial love, a cross—that I regard not only 
as the greatest test of faith, but as the most daring idea 
man could conceive. 

To this I would add a third. The purpose of God’s 
revelation in Christ is to reconcile men to himself by 
reconciling them to each other. God’s purpose for man 
is the creation of a worldwide fellowship. 

Jesus taught us to pray, “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” Can we doubt it is God’s will that 
men should live as brothers, not strangers; friends, not 
enemies? The foundation of this fellowship is the image 
of God in me, and therefore in all men. This is our 
common bond, the only logical and compelling basis 
of brotherhood. It makes men brothers in God. I there- 
fore regard pride as man’s greatest sin, since it is the 
chief obstacle to the fellowship God wills. 

This Christian concept of mankind as one family 
under God seems to some preposterous, to others impos- 
sible, to yet others an escape from reality. Our tortured 
world makes us wonder whether we may not be escap- 
ing reality. Even should our pride lead us to destruc- 
tion, that catastrophe would be tragic testimony to the 
truth that we betray God’s will for fellowship only at 
incredible cost to ourselves. 
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The Future of Burma’s Welfare State 


The seeds of success or failure of Burma’s socialist aspira- 
tions may be contained in the religious beliefs of her people 


By FREDERICK G. DICKASON 





URMAY’S newly independent Government set up 

an ambitious scheme of development and improve- 
ment called pyi-daw-tha, or state welfare. Aiming to de- 
velop the country for the economic and social benefit of 
the people, it called for a simultaneous and coordinated 
drive in all fields of economic and social activity. 

After U Nu, Burma’s prime minister, gave his sur- 
prise speech to parliament last June 8, some people 
began to wonder if the welfare-state program were not 
bogging down. To many people, U Nu’s recommenda- 
tions seemed like a complete about-face of the Govern- 
ment’s socialist policy. To others, it appeared to be a 
drastic reassignment of priorities within the existing 
socialist framework. 

U Nu, in a spirit of honesty, admitted that he and 
his ministers had made mistakes, and called for a new 
four-year plan which would emphasize national security 
and public welfare more than the nationalizing of in- 
dustry. He asked that the profit motive be respected 
and that individual industry and initiative be encour- 
aged. He urged both leaders and laymen to serve hon- 
estly and unselfishly, so that the life of the people might 
really become fuller, safer, and happier. 

It is true that the obstacles to the success of the 
program are immense: the lawlessness of certain ele- 
ments of the population, the shortage of capital and 
foreign exchange, the low world price for rice, and the 
inadequate supply of experienced technicians and ad- 
ministrators. But more important still are the ideological 
blocks which have been established through the cen- 
turies by custom and religion. 

What are some of these ideological blocks to the suc- 
cess of the welfare-state scheme? 

The pyi-daw-tha program, in aiming to eliminate 
the evils and sufferings of life, is based on the assump- 
tion that life is essentially good and potentially happy. 
It seeks to provide improved medical services, to stimu- 
late the production and distribution of food and goods, 
to eliminate poverty, and to bring the good life to all. 

Standing over against this objective is the basic teach- 
ing of Theravada Buddhism, that life is indelibly char- 
acterized by dukka, or suffering. This word is used to 
express every variety or possible idea of pain, sorrow, 
suffering, woe, unrealized anticipation of pleasure, active 
disappointment, and distress. All sentient being is con- 
ceived as suffering, and all existence as painful. This 
fact of suffering is imprinted on the very nature of exist- 
ence. Not till one reaches nibbana, after thousands of 
existences, will there come a complete cessation of sor- 
row. 
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One can readily see what a movement which is trying 
to erase the indelible is up against when it aims to free 
the country of much of its trouble and suffering in one 
generation. Will the Buddhist laymen, who have been 
steeped in this teaching, have faith in the practicability 
of such a state program? 

Buddhism’s fourth “noble truth” discloses how suf- 
fering, trouble, and pain may be eliminated by the in- 
dividual. The person who walks along the “middle 
pathway” will find that at the end of the path all suf- 
fering will cease. He must walk the pathway alone; no 
one but the individual concerned can work out this spe- 
cial salvation from suffering. The latter part of the path 
he can traverse only as a monk who has utterly aban- 
doned the world. 

It is conceivable that in a nation so strongly Buddhist 
as Burma, the strategy for the improvement of the 
country should have been based on the mass improve- 
ment of the individual—on the elimination of suffering 
and evil in the nation through the aggregate elimina- 
tion of suffering in the life of each person. 

As a matter of fact, both Buddhist and government 
leaders have sponsored a religious revival in connection 
with the 2,500th anniversary of the death of Buddha. 
As a consequence, thousands of devout persons are con- 
scientiously trying to follow the middle path to the 
cessation of suffering for themselves. 

But to the socialist leaders of Burma, this individual 
approach to the improvement of conditions seemed too 
slow and too uncertain. They wished to make a frontal 
attack on the causes of poverty, suffering, and ignorance. 
The middle-path method had been the technique fol- 
lowed for a thousand years. It had produced a charm- 
ingly hospitable people, but it had left largely untouched 
much of the inequality, hardship, and suffering so wide- 
spread in the country. 

Was there a fifth truth about existence and the elimi- 
nation of suffering? Was there a more direct path, a 
short cut, to the achievement of the goal? Burma’s gov- 
ernment planners think they have found that more 
direct path in the pyi-daw-tha scheme. 

But, as is usual with direct routes, some hills of cul- 
tural and religious practice must be cut through; some 
valleys which have been worn by the streams of custom, 
filled. Are the basic assumptions and psychological fac- 
tors associated with the new road so incompatible with 
those of the old way that the common people will refuse 
to follow the new? 

Another teaching which may prove to be a real ob- 
stacle in the realization of the pyi-daw-tha goal has to 
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Thra Tun Shein, secretary of Burma Baptist Convention, 
and Frederick G. Dickason, of the Burma Baptist Mission 


do with karma. The idea of karma is common to Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, both of which believe in multiple 
existences or rebirths. The theory is that every deed or 
thought acts as a cause which has a specific_merit or 
demerit attached to it; that is, each deed will bring 
about a specific result in the person’s own lifetime, in 
his next lifetime, and in any succeeding birth. 

The position of any individual in character, fortune, 
and circumstance is the result of all that he and his 
predecessors (not his parents) have been and done up 
to the given moment. What he will be in the future de- 
pends on what he does in the present and upon any 
residue of “delayed karma” from some unknown pred- 
ecessor. For instance, if in this life a person has many 
enemies, marries an undesirable wife, or is born as a 
woman, the probability is that his predecessor in the 
chain of deed-existence (not his parents), whose karma 
or merit account he has inherited, was unchaste, since 
these specific forms of suffering are the punishments for 
unchastity. On the other hand, if the person himself is 
unchaste, then some being (not his child), who inherits 
the result of his act, will have many enemies, marry an 
undesirable, and so on. 

Karma teaches that man is child of the past and 
parent of the future. In his creation of the future, every 
being has to struggle for himself; there is no savior, 
and no one else can help him. U Thittila, lecturer in 
Buddhist philosophy in the University of Rangoon, says 
that the law of karma is perfect and just. In suffering, 
man knows that he is paying a debt; and he will learn, 
if he is wise, not to create more suffering for the future. 

It is the individual concerned who, by his own moral 
actions, can build up good karma and a better existence 
in the future. Can the movement which aims at freeing 
the people of Burma from suffering in this generation 
compete with this basic belief that the slow building up 
of one’s own merit account is the only way to a better 
life? 

The ideal of complete detachment from human life 
and the physical world, “having neither attachment nor 
aversion for worldly things,” has long been the Buddhist 
goal. But Burma’s welfare-state program is based on 
a direct-action approach to the country’s problems. 
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The famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon symbolizes 
sway of Buddhism over millions in Burma and elsewhere 


This approach seems to grow out of the conviction 
that no longer can all solutions be found in detachment 
and in escape from the actualities of life, whether pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. 

The authors of Burma’s welfare program do not ac- 
cept the conclusion that whatever comes is best; they 
are not satisfied to have the world painted a universal 
gray. Instead of sitting on the sidelines in detachment, 
they are at the front of their forces. Sympathetic under- 
standing is their goal, rather than philosophic, detached 
apathy. 


Ir IS BECOMING more evident that the one in- 
gredient most essential to the success of the pyi-daw-tha 
scheme is the spirit of unselfish service. Whether it be 
in the field of medicine, agriculture, education, security, 
or business, this spirit is an essential element. 

Service, to be of most value to the community, should 
be unselfish. U Thittila, in discussing the specific karmic 
effects of the “ten moral actions” on a person’s future 
status and condition, points out that if a person serves 
others, the specific result of that action will be that he 
will have a large retinue in his next life. The perform- 
ance of generous acts will bring him wealth, while moral 
living will cause him to be born in noble families and 
in states of happiness. 

As can be seen from these examples, the moral teach- 
ings of Theravada Buddhism seem to be geared almost 
entirely to the benefit of the person who practices or 
displays the morality. Service so practiced, although of 
some social significance, is primarily of value to the per- 
son who builds up his own future by the act. 

Whatever the emphasis on service, the fact should 
not be belittled that the fundamental principle of Bud- 
dhist ethics is that all men should develop a universal 
attitude of compassion or love toward all living crea- 
tures. Buddha, in his Discourse on Universal Love, said: 
“Let a man cultivate love without measure toward the 
whole world, above, below, around, unstinted, unmixed 
with any feeling of differing or opposing interests. Let a 
man remain steadfastly in this state of mind all the while 
he is awake, whether he be standing, walking, sitting, 
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It is recess time for these Burmese children enrolled in 
a Buddhist monastery school. Buddhism on the march 


or lying down. This state of mind is the best in the 
world.” 

If this compassion is more than “a state of mind,” 
then it may well be the basis for social action and, as 
such, exceedingly important to the success of the pyi- 
daw-tha scheme. At the same time, there needs to be 
some way to make this compassion less diffuse and more 
directly focused on serving human need; for there is a 
tendency to make this universal love too general. 

It should be quite evident from what has been said 
that there are some very definite ideological obstacles to 
be overcome if the pyi-daw-tha scheme is to succeed. 
On the other hand, there are grounds for optimism. 

First, the scheme is a laymen’s movement, and lay- 
men are not bound to a full observance of the ideas of 
Theravada Buddhism. Complete detachment from nor- 
mal life is not required of them. It is only the monks, 
who have broken away from homes and families and 
all worldly ties, who can walk the final stages of the 
middle way to the cessation of suffering. If the lay peo- 
ple make pyi-daw-tha their own movement, it should 
succeed. 

Second, it is the genius of the Burma people to be 
guided by common sense. Though through the centuries 
they have been taught that life is essentially suffering, 
they are gay and happy. Though told that death for a 
Buddhist is a relatively unimportant happening, they 
mourn for their loved ones who die, just as any other 
human being does. Though they have heard from child- 
hood that the cessation of existence is the goal to be 
longed for, they cling to life in a universally human way. 
Such practical people may well throw their efforts be- 
hind a program which meets natural human aspirations 
even if their basic religious beliefs are, in some respects, 
incompatible with that program. 

Third, even in Theravada Buddhism changes are 
quietly coming. It is a matter of great importance that 
interest in service projects is rapidly growing. Rotary, 
with its service motto, is thriving in Rangoon. Unselfish 
service is encouraged in nurses and others serving the 
public. At a recent meeting of the Burma Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the minister of health urged the nurses to work 
with the “missionary spirit.” U Ba Lwin, Burma am- 
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bassador to Ceylon, told Burma Boy Scouts of his trip 
to India during which he studied service projects. The 
only cases that he could really praise were village proj- 
ects being carried out by an Indian Christian group. 
Their work he praised because it was the only service he 
saw which was being done without some selfish motive. 

The yeast is working. May it not be too late. 

Fourth, the Christian minority in the country, small 
but well educated, has a specific contribution to make. 
They think of the world as being primarily good, and 
of existence as being potentially full and rewarding. 
They consider service to others as an expression of their 
love of God. They do not consider sickness and hunger 
to be a part of God’s will. 

Since the Christian outlook is compatible with most 
of the goals and purposes of the pyi-day-tha program, 
Christian backing of the Buddhist laymen will add 
strength to the movement. 

These four bases for optimism are encouraging, for 
certainly the physical and ideological obstacles to the 
success of the program are imposing. 


Suoutp the pyi-daw-tha program fail to surmount 
the difficulties in its path, what would be the probable 
result? The socialist party in power had its rise in the 
final months of the Japanese occupation, in 1944-1945. 
This party has been so popular that no other party has 
been able to compete with it. However, since Burma’s 
independence in 1948, this picture has been gradually 
changing with the rise of the Communist parties both 
below and above ground. The 1956 general elections 
showed that the Communists had extended their influ- 
ence to such an extent that it can no longer be said that 
Burma has what amounts to a one-party system. The 
Communist opposition is militant and well organized. 

Should the socialist pyi-daw-tha program fail, the 
Communist opposition party might well come into 
power. Free Americans, therefore, will follow the future 
of that program with intense interest. American Bap- 
tists will want to remember U Nu and other leaders of 
Burma in their prayers and thank God that Burma has 
such men to lead her in these crucial days. 
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Togetherness in the Home 





By RUSSELL H. BISHOP 





CHARACTER in a modern play, after a struggle 

to maintain her values, says: “Life’s just not worth 
the trouble unless one can live for something big!” The 
Christian home is such a worthy objective that it de- 
mands the best from both parents and children. God 
created us to live together in families, and in sharing 
his love with one another in the home we discover the 
deeper meanings of the kingdom of God. Indeed, the 
Christian home is the kingdom of God in miniature! 
This is the place where we can begin solving the com- 
plex problems of juvenile delinquency, emotional ill- 
ness, and even international discord. 

The tensions and obligations of modern life have a 
tendency to separate us from one another in our home 
life, so that our togetherness is fractured. We leave the 
house at different times to go to work or school. We 
come home at different hours, and then go our own 
ways in the evening for various social events. Men whose 
business forces them to travel a good deal are even fur- 
ther alienated from a good home life. 

Togetherness in the home is something which we shall 
have to cultivate consciously. Anything which is worth 
while involves deliberate discipline, and a happy home 
life is no exception. We must plan to spend time to- 
gether, doing those things we can enjoy and which will 
enrich our personalities. 

Let us play together. Games relax the tensions from 
which we suffer and help us to enjoy life for its own 
sake. An English visitor to this country made this com- 
ment: “The first thing a New Yorker does when he 
finds a home is to look for a way of keeping out of it as 
much as possible.” There is some truth in that state- 
ment, and one of the reasons for it is that we do not 
have enough fun at home to make it an attractive place. 

Some of the best memories of my childhood are of 
playing baseball and pitching horseshoes with my father 
and brothers. It was fun, too, when we grouped our- 
selves together to sing some of the worst harmony that 
was ever heard. And what mother or father can forget 
those moments just before bedtime when the children 
want to play just a few more times at piggy back, or 
want to build one more house of blocks! Those are the 
moments which build real unity in the home. 

Not long ago our family went to see The Ten Com- 
mandments. On the way home we found ourselves dis- 
cussing Moses, Joshua, Rameses, and many of the other 
characters in the cast. This discussion led into an inter- 
esting and helpful family consideration of the Bible. A 
movie or telecast which is viewed by the family can 
often be a good spring-board for the discussion of im- 
portant problems. 

Vacation time will soon be here, and this is a golden 
opportunity for shared joys. Fathers will have more time 
than usual to do things with their children. It is a shame 
to allow the vacation to degenerate into one more occa- 
sion for doing things separately. That is not to say that 
the members of the family must always be doing the 
same things together. But once again it is advisable to 
plan mutual experiences, such as hiking, fishing, swim- 
ming, tennis, and camping. 

Our American Baptist camps are doing a good service 
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for us at this point. Fortunate is the family which can 
attend family camp at Green Lake, Ocean Park, or any 
of the numerous other religious camps that are now 
springing up across the country. My family will never 
forget the family camp at Green Lake, where we par- 
ticipated throughout the day in many planned and un- 
planned activities that were destined to bring us closer 
together. 

Get in touch with your minister or your state-conven- 
tion office and find out about the summer vacation op- 
portunities that are available under religious auspices. 
Such a vacation is usually less expensive and more ex- 
citing than a secular holiday. 


Ler US WORK together as a family. Each child 
should have his responsibility lest he get the idea that 
the home is a glorified hotel where others wait upon 
him. To allow children to grow up with no sense of 
obligation and duty toward the common life is to cheat 
them of the best opportunity to learn that life must be 
shared—a matter of giving as well as receiving. 

Children can learn to keep their own rooms tidy, to 
make their beds, to help with the cleaning, to care for 
the lawn. Husbands, too, must share the burden of the 
home, which is really a twenty-four-hour-a-day propo- 
sition, as any wife and mother knows. The poet spoke 
truly when he wrote: 


The man who never in his life 

Has washed the dishes for his wife, 
Or polished up the silver plate; 

He still is largely celibate. 


Some families make a list of household duties, and 
then the members check off what they will do during 
the week. This plan can lead to a democratic under- 
standing of the necessary functions in keeping a home. 

We can spend our money together. When the chil- 
dren are old enough to understand, they should be in- 
formed about the income and expenses of the family. 
They should be given an allowance and helped to see 
how money can be budgeted—so much for church, 
amusements, club dues. 

Children can be encouraged to have their own sav- 
ings accounts in a local bank. They can watch the ac- 
count grow and learn to save enough to buy something 
they really want. One of my sons had been wanting a 
portable radio. Recently he was able to draw money 
from his account and buy it. He is learning to save for 
the things he wants. 

We must also worship together. That means bringing 
the children to church rather than sending them. How 
long are children going to respect the church when we 
parents are too busy to worship? If Dad drops his boy 
off at the church school and then goes home to read the 
Sunday paper, the youngster begins to look forward to 
the day when he will be big enough to skip church, just 
as his father does. 

In America, seventeen million boys and girls are com- 
ing to maturity with no contact with the church at all. 
No wonder J. Edgar Hoover keeps reminding us that 
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we are failing our children at the point of religious in- 
struction. In England during the last war a teacher 
asked a class of evacuated children of the age of twelve 
why we keep Christmas and who was born on that day. 
Of the thirty-nine members of the class, nineteen could 
not answer either question. 

Our Jewish friends give their children an average of 
335 hours of religious teaching a year, and our Roman 
Catholic neighbors see that their children receive about 
200 hours of religious instruction a year. What is the 
average for Protestants? It may seem unbelievable, but 
it is true, that our Protestant children get an average of 
only 30 hours of church school a year! 

The home is one of the best places for religious train- 
ing. We can say grace at the table. We can read The 
Secret Place and the Bible as a family after the evening 
meal. Children are impressed by the religious habits of 
their parents. Ray Stannard Baker said of his father’s 
prayers: “These prayers made a powerful impression 
on me... . I thought how really tremendous and won- 
derful God must be when my father was willing to bow 
down befere him.” 

Religious experience is an intimate thing, and some 
children do not respond to the group as well as others. 
Therefore, we must be sensitive to individual needs and 
respect the spiritual privacy of members of the house- 
hold. There are children who like to read the Bible and 
say their prayers by themselves, while others like to do 
so with one of the parents. 

Let us respect each other’s differences. No two indi- 
viduals are ever alike in all respects. What a monotonous 
world it would be if we all came from the same mold! 
No two fingerprints and no two personalities are ever 
the same. A little girl was profoundly wise when she 
said: ““When God made rabbits,” he said, ‘Let there be 
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rabbits,’ and there were rabbits. But when God made 
babies, he made them one by one.” 

We must expect that there will be disagreements in 
the home. Children will not always agree, nor will their 
parents. All youngsters fight with each other—a normal 
part of growing up. 


D IFFERENCES can be constructive and creative if 
they are handled with understanding, love, and consist- 
ent discipline. The graces of forgiveness and tolerance 
can be developed in the turbulence of family tensions. 
Family harmony is richest when it is purchased at the 
cost of sacrificial love. To expect that the home will be 
always smooth and unruffled, is to expect the impossible. 

Personality can grow only in a resistant medium. We 
should expect conflicts and struggle and seek to deal with 
them prayerfully and creatively. 

Family tensions can be handled wisely by loving par- 
ents who spend enough time with their children to know 
their needs and their differences. Modern fathers and 
mothers sometimes give their sons and daughters every- 
thing that life can offer—except the one thing they need 
most: their time and attention! Morris Ottman, prin- 
cipal of a school in New York state, gives a rule of three 
for parents: “Let us play more with them, pray more 
with them, stay more with them.” 

One day I visited the home of a friend of mine for 
the first time. As we approached the lovely little bunga- 
low, I said, “So this js your house.” “‘No,” he replied, 
“this is my home.” With a reverent tone in his voice he 
spoke the word “home,” and I knew that for him it had 
enchanted meanings. He was right. We must make 
houses into homes by sharing the joys of togetherness 
in all the aspects of our common needs and interests. 
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The Role of the 
Home Mission Societies 
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STABLISHED in 1832, the American Baptist 

Home Mission Society came into being in the 
wake of the great westward migration, when the need 
for preaching the gospel and establishing churches pre- 
sented a challenge of hitherto undreamed-of propor- 
tions. The situation called for the mobilization of re- 
sources on a national level. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety came into being in 1877. Its penetration of the 
mind and heart of the denomination through its strategy 
of organizing supporting units in the churches for educa- 
tion and promotion created a conscience with respect to 
the total home-mission task that can never be measured. 

In 1955, these two societies, though remaining sepa- 
rate legal entities, were brought together to function as 
a single unit under one board of managers. 

The historic purpose of the societies was to preach the 
gospel, establish churches, and give support to the min- 
istry among the unchurched and destitute wherever they 
were not provided for elsewhere within the general con- 
fines of the continent of North America. In the begin- 
ning, and for many years, home missions had a geo- 
graphical boundary of “out there.” In modern times, 
however, the “out there” shifted to “right here” and 
created a new and vexing problem when the societies 
tried to clarify their distinctive purpose in relation to 
locale. The Home Mission Societies are by no means 
alone in facing this problem, but the nature of their 
enterprise forces the issue with peculiar urgency. 

The proposition put forth here is that whenever a 
national agency deals with such basic matters as evan- 
gelism and with the churches and their ministry, this 
agency must constantly wrestle with the biblical mean- 
ing of these great concerns in relation to the needs of 
our time. Today, the Home Mission Societies are faced 
with responsibility, not only for whatever “destitute” 
fields remain on the domestic scene, but also for giving 
national leadership to the total evangelistic concern of 
the entire denomination. Once the circle of its respon- 
sibility could be drawn outside the churches and the 
other denominational agencies. Today, in almost every 





This article, prepared for publication by Helen C. Schmitz, is a digest of 
a report on a survey made for the American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
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major field of its operation, the circle must include them. 

For the past century our Baptist tradition has placed 
strong emphasis upon local autonomy. The fear of cen- 
tralized authority is historic and deep-rooted. Yet, it is 
within the varied, complex, and fluid structure of Bap- 
tist life and work as it now exists that the real leadership 
role of the Home Mission Societies must be found. It is 
here that the leader-servant roles come into sharpest 
conflict, for the role of national leadership must now 
function, not beyond the churches and agencies, but 
among them and with them. 

It is evident that the need for leadership from a na- 
tional agency, such as the Home Mission Societies, is as 
urgent now as it has ever been in the past, if not more 
so. Let us look specifically at the place of the Home 
Mission Societies within the structure of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

That place, once clear, needs to be re-examined. So- 
cial and cultural upheavals in the land rechanneled 
major activities from the geographical frontier to new 
fields in our cities, villages, and countrysides. Now, in- 
stead of being alone in this task, the societies find thirty- 
four state conventions, fifteen city societies, and The 
Board of Education and Publication also engaged in 
varying ways in the same field of operation. 

There is no need to try to justify the existence of a 
national home-mission agency, for many of the needs 
on the home-mission field are such that only a national 
agency could care for them. The question, therefore, 
was and still remains, not whether the Home Mission 
Societies have a place in the denomination, but what is 
their place in the life of the denomination today. 

The original purpose of the societies remains urgent 
today—preaching the gospel, evangelism, establishing 
churches and strengthening their ministry. All the 
widely dispersed and manifold activities of the societies 
can be justified only to the extent that they stem from 
one or another of these functions and, in turn, must be 
judged by the extent to which they contribute to their 
fulfillment. 

What are the specific needs on the home-mission field 
today that call for the distinctive contribution of a na- 
tional home-mission agency? For an answer to this ques- 
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tion we went to those leaders who were most closely 
related to this need—the executives of city societies and 
state conventions. The thinking of these men is impor- 
tant, for several reasons. They are on the field. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the national societies’ work is car- 
ried on in cooperation with states and cities. Moreover, 
the stated policy of the societies has been to support and 
strengthen the local field, and therefore their experi- 
ence and insights are of vital importance. 


Tue SURVEY revealed where the leadership and 
help of the Home Mission Societies are most needed, 
wanted, and sought by these state and city executives. 
Without attempting to list them in priority of urgency 
or degree of unanimity, these were: more initiative in 
pressing home-mission strategy; research and survey; 
experimentation and innovation; recruitment and plac- 
ing of personnel; in-service training, specialized counsel 
in specialized programs; fostering specialized ministries 
and evaluation of local programs. 

Several general observations grow from this polling 
of experience on the local level: 

1. The felt need for the leadership of a national agency 
is genuine and widespread. 

2. The sense of need on the part of local executives is 
based largely on the problems related to new-frontier areas 
of home-mission development, which is a contemporary 
recognition of the Home Mission Societies in their histori- 
cal role. 

3. The things the local executives need represent some 
of the most crucial areas of home-mission development and 
penetration on the current scene. 

4. The sense of dependence upon national leadership in 
most of these areas is such that the services of the national 
societies will be sought whether those services are tied up 
with financial support or not. 

5. In terms of felt need on the local scene the distinc- 
tive functions of the national societies take on more and 
more the form of specialized services. 

Our denomination needs a national home-mission 
agency now, even more than in the past. The changes 
in our culture have served to increase the necessity for 
such an agency. This is so, however, only to the extent 
that this national agency sees its unique role in the life 
of the whole denomination, as well as its distinctive con- 
tribution to the home-mission enterprise as that task 
now presents itself. The unity and integrity of our entire 
home-mission enterprise on the domestic scene, which 
includes just about all the organized expressions of our 
denomination on the local level, will depend in in- 
creasing measure on the kind of national home-mission 
leadership that is available to bind it together in com- 
mon aims and objectives. 

So absorbing has the sheer task of administering pro- 
gram become that few find opportunity to appraise the 
program itself in terms of its relevance to what needs to 
be done, let alone to look into new needs that may not 
be getting attention at all. The home-mission task on 
every level, lest it become the victim of the habitual and 
routine, needs constantly to be challenged to higher ful- 
fillment. 

What, then, are the basic assumptions on which the 
Home Mission Societies stand? Here are some of them: 

1. The societies have a special responsibility for working 
on the frontiers of human need. 
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2. It is their task to deal with home-mission needs that 
cannot be dealt with adequately by other national or local 
agencies. 

3. The object of home missions is best fulfilled by 
strengthening local roots and fostering local responsibility. 

4. The Home Mission Societies are primarily mission 
agencies, not primarily educational, publication, philan- 
thropic, or social agencies. 

5. The needs of the home-mission field are the concern 
of all churches. 

6. Effectiveness cannot always be measured in terms of 
numerical results. 

7. American Baptist responsibility for home missions 
must be viewed in the light of the over-all concerns and 
resources of Protestantism. 

8. The nature of the gospel is such that it must be mind- 
ful of the needs of the whole man. 

9. The Home Mission Societies recognize that they are 
not the only agencies engaged in the home-mission task. 


While these are by no means the only assumptions on 
which the societies operate, a glance at any one will in- 
dicate in what significant measure home-mission policy 
and practice are shaped by them. 

The need for policy governing program meets its most 
critical symbol in the budget. When some new and press- 
ing need arises, the question of how to provide for it 
usually has to be answered in terms, not of enlarging 
the circle, but of altering the size of the budget slices. 

The search for guiding principles in the making of 
practical decisions concerning what the societies should 
do, where they should direct their energies, and how 
most wisely to spend their resources, is not a simple pur- 
suit. If it could be reduced to mathematical formulas, 
with measureable ways of weighing the many variables 
in each situation, this would be wonderful. But that can 
never be. Ultimately, the search must rest upon the 
foundations of what we believe, what we have observed 
to be true, and the combined wisdom of both faith and 
observation. 

The process of organizing this experience into clear 
and simple definitions of who we are, what is the pre- 
cise nature of our task, and how it can most effectively 
be accomplished, is a never ending one. What was satis- 
factory for one generation may prove to be inadequate 
for the next. But, lest the essential task be needlessly 
diverted at any point, the urgencies peculiar to each 
generation require that decisions on these fundamental 
issues be made at every step along the way. 


T uroucHout this study has been one continuing 
theme—the leadership role of the Home Mission So- 
cieties in the American Baptist Convention. Four sig- 
nificant facts emerge. First, the need for national lead- 
ership on the home-mission scene is probably more 
urgent today than ever before. Second, the nature of the 
need at many points is more complex than anything the 
societies have ever known. Third, developments within 
the denomination, on the one hand, and the changing 
character of home-mission needs, on the other, demand 
a reshaping of the fundamental conception of leader- 
ship role if the societies are to become increasingly rele- 
vant to the pressing challenges of our time. Fourth, pro- 
vision must be made for a continuing process of self- 
evaluation and adjustment of service to meet changing 
patterns of need. 
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IFTEEN TALL CANDLES on a giant birthday 

cake will be lighted each week at the American 
Baptist Assembly, marking the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Green Lake, Wis., conference grounds. 

Conference programs throughout the summer have 
been designed to include unusually expert speakers, 
workshop leaders, and teachers, according to Clarence 
B. Gilbert, assembly program director. “It is the hope 
of the conference planning committees that every Green 
Lake delegate in 1958 will enjoy the assembly’s beauty, 
gain from its training opportunities, absorb its spiritual 
mountaintops, and return to their homes and churches 
rededicated to Christ’s service.” 

Two special anniversary celebrations are being ar- 
ranged by Mr. Gilbert for July and August. A special 
twenty-page anniversary brochure will be distributed, 
with one copy given to each family registered for any 
of the 1958 conferences. The brochure will review the 
outstanding record which has been made by the as- 
sembly and will present a picture of future develop- 
ments which are planned. 

Conference highlights during the 1958 season in- 
clude the following: 

Addresses by Marian Maeve O’Brien, of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; Mary Alice Jones, author of 
the Tell Me books; Caspar Nannes, religion editor of 
the Washington Star; Elizabeth Yates and Anna Rose 
Wright, authors of best-selling books for juveniles; and 
Roland E. Wolseley, professor of journalism at Syracuse 
University, are among those scheduled at the Christian 
Writers and Editors Conference, June 28—July 5. 

Elaine Brown, director of the “Singing City,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and G. W. Courrier, minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Evanston, IIl., will be among 
the leaders of the Conference on Worship and the Arts, 
July 5-12. 

Bible study at the National Missions Conference, Au- 
gust 9-16, will be led by Allen G. Wehrli, professor of 
Old Testament at Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Mo. The conference will also include sessions 
on the home- and overseas-mission study themes, and 
a series of evening speakers. 

The Laymen Singers of the American Baptist radio 
program “The Laymen’s Hour” will be featured guests 
at the National Laymen’s Conference, July 19-26. 
Workshops will be led by national officers and staff. 

Frederick Christian, of Westfield, N.J., minister of 
one of the six largest Presbyterian churches in the coun- 
try, will be the platform speaker at the National Min- 
isters Conference, August 2—9. Discussions of the Chris- 
tian’s responsibility in current issues will be highlighted 
during evening programs. 

A. Stanley MacNair, of Seattle, Wash., Bible leader; 
Mrs. Earl Cranston, of Claremont, Calif., forum leader; 
and John W. Thomas; of New York city, vesper speaker, 
will be the key leaders of the National Women’s Con- 
ference, July 12-19. 

Leaders of the Evangelism and Bible Conference, July 
26—August 2, include Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, 
Mo., president of the National Council of Churches; 
Emlyn Davies, minister of Yorkminster Baptist Church, 
Toronto, Canada; Robert T. Handy, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Culbert G. Rutenber, of Eastern Bap- 
tist Seminary; and Jitsuo Morikawa, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
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“Growth in the Christian Fellowship” will be the 
theme of the National Christian Education Workers 
Conference, August 16-23. Reuel L. Howe, director of 
the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., and Gene E. Bartlett, minister of First Bap- 
tist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., will be among the 
leaders. 

Alexander Miller, chaplain at Stanford University, 
will give the first series of the Donald B. Cloward Me- 
morial Lectures at the Conference on Christian Social 
Progress, July 5-12. 

Campus evangelism will be the theme of the National 
Baptist Student Conference, September 1-6. Wayne 
Oates, professor of the psychology of religion at South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., will 
speak each morning on the psychology of evangelism. 

At the National Older Youth Conference, August 
23-30, James R. Branton, of Rochester, N.Y., will serve 
as platform speaker, and Richard E. Shearer, president 
of Alderson-Broaddus College, will be the vesper leader. 

As indicated in the conference schedule at the right, 
many other laboratory schools and workshops are 
planned for church-school workers, radio-television 
broadcasters, recreation leaders, and junior- and senior- 
high campers. 

When four American Baptist leaders first visited the 
assembly grounds in the fall of 1943, they hardly dared 
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to think that some day this magnificant conference prop- 
erty might belong to the denomination. As Newton C. 
Fetter, then director of higher education, put it, “Any- 
way, we can say we saw the place.” 

Under the leadership of Luther Wesley Smith, Green 
Lake was purchased for American Baptists. With finan- 
cial support from the late James L. Kraft, other Amer- 
ican Baptist laymen, the national societies, and the con- 
tributions of hundreds of individuals, Green Lake is 
ours. Efforts are now being concluded by the assembly’s 
development committee to raise the final $200,000 to 
complete the $2-million American Baptists have in- 
vested in its purchase and maintenance and in con- 
structing new buildings. 

That first summer in 1944, 3,273 persons attended 10 
conferences. In 1957, more than 25,000 persons came 
to 155 conferences held in every month of the year. 

The American Baptist Assembly has given inspiration 
and provided training opportunities for 175,000 per- 
sons. Special centers have been developed in children’s 
work, church music, radio-television, cabin camping, 
and rural church work. Its conferences have demon- 
strated to the American Baptist Convention the real 
meaning of the word “fellowship.” 

Surely, all American Baptists will agree that Green 
Lake has come of age. They will agree also that its min- 
istry is well worth while. 
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June 21-28 
June 28-July 5 
June 28-July 12 
July 5-12 


July 5-12 
July 5-26 


July 5-12 
July 12-19 
July 12-19 
July 19-26 
July 26-August 2 
July 26—August 9 
July 26—August 9 


August 2-9 
August 2-9 


August 2-9 

August 9-16 
August 16-23 
August 23-30 


September 1-6 


July 5-12 


July 12-19 
August 2-9 


August 9-16 
August 23-30 


1958 Conference Schedule 
General Assembly Area 


National Senior High Leader- 
ship Conference Section I 
Christian Writers and Editors 
Conference 

Laboratory School I, Children’s 
Work 

Conference on Worship and the 
Arts 

Radio-TV Workshop 

Extension School of Christian 
Writing 

Conference on Christian Social 
Progress 

National Women’s Conference 

Homes and Hospitals Conference 

National Laymen’s Conference 

Evangelism and Bible Confer- 
ence 

Laboratory School II, Children’s 
Work 

Laboratory School for Workers 
with Junior Highs 

National Ministers Conference 

National Church Extension Con- 
ference 

Radio-TV Workshop 

National Missions Conference 

National Christian Education 
Workers Conference 

National Older Youth Confer- 
ence 

Baptist Student Conference 


Abbey Area 


National Senior High Leader- 
ship Conference Section II 

National Guild House Party 

National Recreation Leaders 
Laboratory 

Young Youth Family Conference 

National Adult Laboratory 
School 


Anderson Camping Area 


June 14-28 
June 29-July 12 
July 13-23 


July 26-August 2 


Fellowship Builders 

National Junior High Camp 

National Senior High Frontier 
Cam 

National Frontier Family Camp 

























Among the Current Books 





MARX MEETS CHRIST. By Frank 
Wilson Price. The Westminster 
Press. $3.50. 

Frank Wilson Price spent over 
thirty years in China. He is now di- 
rector of the Missionary Research Li- 
brary, New York, and professor of 
missions in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. His book is a thoughtful analysis 
of the few similarities and many dif- 
ferences between Karl Marx and 
Jesus, the ideas for which they stood, 
the systems which have come out of 
their influence, and the faiths of which 
they were the founders. Both Marx 
and Jesus were revolutionary leaders, 
but they had almost diametrically op- 
posite views of religion and faith. 
Both denied themselves and suffered 
for what they believed. Each offered 
a kind of salvation to men. Because 
truth is always strong, no matter how 
weak it looks, and falsehood is always 
weak, no matter how strong it looks, 
Christianity will win eventually in this 
conflict. It will stand, in a better way, 
for the good things which are empha- 
sized by communism, and will slough 
off the evils. Atomic bombs will not 
destroy true ideas, nor will the king- 
dom of God come through organized 
murder. This is a careful study of 
communism as well as a searching cri- 
tique of Christianity. 


THE LAYMAN LEARNS TO 
PRAY. By Lloyd V. Channels. Beth- 
any Press. $1.50. 

This book, while elementary, realis- 
tically faces the fundamental issues 
that make for a meaningful and re- 
warding prayer life. Prayer is visioned 
as a two-way conversation between 
God and man. Prerequisite to prayer 
is a deep desire to commune with God, 
and determination to discipline one’s 
use of time for daily meditation. The 
book offers some very profitable sug- 
gestions on such themes as why pray, 
the time and place to pray, what to 
request, how to interpret God’s an- 
swers, personal benefits from prayirg, 
and suffering and prayer. The volume 
may be used as a personal guide or as 
a text for group study. The author is 

astor of Central Christian Church, 
lint, Mich. 


THE GOSPEL FROM THE 
MOUNT. By John Wick Bowman 
and Roland W. Tapp. The West- 
minster Press. $3.75. 


This is a new translation and ex- 
position of the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Rather than being in- 
terim-ethics, or apocalyptic utterances, 
having no relevancy for our day and 
age, the author feels that the teaching 
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is gospel. Jesus described a way of 
life, especially to his closest followers. 
This way of life was the life of the 
kingdom of God, and they were to 
attempt to win citizenship in that 
kingdom. Jesus, the teacher, used the 
three best techniques common to his 
day: the sermon, the parable, and the 
poem. The Beatitudes and other sec- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount, 
are Aramaic poetry. The realization 
of the kingdom of God in human life 
effects an inward transformation of 
the personality and character. The 
kingdom of God is an attainable real- 
ity available for every man who senses 
his inadequacy and spiritual immatur- 
ity and is willing to pay the price of 
growing toward the ideal. The teach- 
ing of the Sermon is as valid now as 
it was in the time of Jesus. 


THE PRESENCE OF ETERNITY: 
History and Eschatology. By Rudolf 
Bultmann. Harper ©& Brothers. 
$3.00. 

This book is the Gifford Lectures 
on philosophy of history given at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1955 by 
the outstanding exponent of form-cri- 
ticism in New Testament study. The 
precursor of history is mythology. But 
mythology has to do with the struggle 
for power and the formation of na- 
tions. The attitudes of men—ambi- 
tion, jealousy, envy, and illusion—are 
portrayed in myth as they are in fac- 
tual history. The Hebrew prophets 
and the early Christians interpreted 
history from the point of view of 
eschatology. The author says that 
early Christian history is swallowed 
up with its concern for the new apoc- 
alyptic age. But when this did not 
come, the church began to build its 
history in this world, and more inter- 
est in this history began to develop. 
History is colored, of course, by the 
historian. But more and more in the 
present age there is such a thing as 
factual history rather than an inter- 
pretation. What is important in the 
facts may depend on the subjective 
point of view of the historian. The 
subject of history is man, and the 
relativity of every historical situation 
is understood as having a positive 
meaning. The meaning in history lies 
in the present, in the mind of the in- 
terpreter. 


LOVE AND CONFLICT: NEW 
PATTERNS IN FAMILY LIV- 
ING. By Gibson Winter. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. $3.50. 

In our rootless society the family, 
now impoverished of many of its 
traditional tasks, is the exclusive 





sphere of intimacy in modern life. The 
family in society is changing rapidly. 
There are strains and stresses in the 
family today that did not exist a gen- 
eration or so ago. But the family is 
stronger today than the superficial 
analysts admit. Modern life has in- 
tensified our need for intimate rela- 
tionships, while at the same time it 
has weakened our capacity to sustain 
them. This is a good study of mar- 
riage; the place of father, mother, 
and children in the modern family; 
delinquency, divorce, sexual conflict, 
and many of the other problems of 
modern life. It is increasingly clear 
that personal integrity and responsi- 
bility can stand up against the pres- 
sures of the lonely crowd. 


MEET JOE ROSS. By Russell Dicks. 

Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

The fictitious name “Joe Ross” sym- 
bolizes the typical individual who, 
faced with troublesome questions, 
stubborn fears, shameful doubts, and 
haunting uncertainties, has, during the 
past twenty-four years, sought help 
from Dr. Dicks, pastor, counselor, 
teacher, and hospital chaplain. Here 
Dr. Dicks carries on an imaginary con- 
versation with Mr. Ross, in which, in- 
directly, he reveals his keen insight 
and masterly skill in encouraging con- 
versation, riveting attention on the 
main issue, drawing out timid and 
hidden thoughts, tactfully summariz- 
ing conclusions, and sensing when to 
be silent, serious, jovial, or prayerful. 
But more than insight into human per- 
plexities is revealed in this book. Dr. 
Dicks brings unconventional and re- 
freshing interpretations to the teach- 
ings of Jesus on such puzzling ques- 
tions as human suffering, a personal 
devil, the judgment, forgiveness, 
God’s and man’s will, dying, and the 
Christian attitude toward the alco- 
holic, the divorced, the suicide, and 
other delinquents. Though one may 
not agree with Dr. Dicks’ conclusions, 
he will admire his courage and sin- 
cerity in attempting to offer answers 
to questions too often shunned. 


JAPANESE WITNESSES FOR 
CHRIST. Edited by Norimichi Ebi- 
zawa. Association Press. $1.25. 

LIVING WITH THE GOSPEL. By 
Daniel T. Niles. Association Press. 
$1.25. 

LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA. By 
Cecil Northcott. Association Press. 
$1.25. 

CHRIST’S MESSENGERS. By C. F. 
D. Moule. Association Press. $1.25. 


Here are four of the latest books in 
the series “World Christian Books,” 
each written by a specialist, under the 
general editorship of Stephen C. Neill. 
Christ’s Messengers is a study of the 
Book of Acts. 
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FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





Wanted: Dedicated Skills 


By MARGARET H. TRESTER 


HE “Grand Central Station” of 

the Council on Missionary Coop- 
eration is the department of office serv- 
ices and personnel. Through its doors 
comes and goes a steady stream of 
traffic seeking a variety of services. 

Branching out from the information 
center, located on the fifteenth floor of 
the 152 Madison Avenue headquar- 
ters, these services travel far and wide 
throughout the area of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

Schedules, requisitions, office ma- 
chines are all a part of this business to 
keep the wheels turning smoothly. 
Efficient, courteous service is the de- 
partment’s motto. 


What Are These Services? 

To begin with, the telephone switch- 
board, serving all the headquarters 
agencies at “152,” is maintained and 
operated by this department. Mail is 
delivered to and distributed from the 
fifteenth floor by a special messenger. 
Addressing, assembling, mailing serv- 
ices are handled expeditiously. Ste- 
nography, dictaphone, typing, filing, 
general clerical, varityping, mimeo- 
graphing and automatic typewriting— 
all combine to make inside temporary 
office services available to the various 
agencies when their work-load emer- 
gencies arise. 

Not only are the operators more fa- 
miliar with the work at hand than an 
outsider coming in would be, but the 
costs for such are easier on the budg- 
ets. A multilith operation is main- 
tained to take care of as much of the 
printing inside as possible. The costs 
for booklets, posters, brochures, forms 
of all descriptions are kept at a mini- 
mum in this manner. 


Department Has Outreach 

Mindful of the constant need for 
skilled and informed workers who have 
an interest in and knowledge of the 
convention’s work, this department 
through firsthand contacts with 
churches, articles in denominational 
papers, and day-to-day communica- 
tions with selective employment agen- 
cies, is developing a kind of business 
registry for recruiting Christian cleri- 
cal workers. Those trained in business 
careers are presented with the oppor- 
tunity of serving their denomination 
and the Christian cause more effec- 
tively. Young people particularly re- 
spond to this call for dedicating their 
talents. 
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Ministers, counselors, young people’s 
advisers throughout the convention 
are requested to keep this business 
registry in mind when presenting 
Christian vocational opportunities to 
young people. 


What You Can Do 


When interest is kindled and a tal- 
ented young person expresses a desire 
to invest his skills in a headquarters 
business office, send the name and ad- 
dress, together with a brief write-up 
indicating the training, experience, 
and something of the personality of 
the applicant, to Margaret H. Trester, 
Council on Missionary Cooperation, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

An application form and follow-up 
letter will be sent. Provided qualifica- 
tions meet the requirements, the name 
will then be placed on the business 
registry to await the opening of a 
suitable position. 

In any business, dedicated skills are 
outstanding assets. Our business is 
Christian service! The division of busi- 
ness and finance of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation needs your 
help in reaching the best qualified peo- 
ple to engage in the greatest enterprise 
on earth. 


The Magic Circle 


Here is a brand new leader’s guide 
for women’s circles, delightfully writ- 
ten by Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette, na- 
tional chairman of literature, and il- 
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lustrated by Mrs. Fred Jepson, state 
chairman of program for Connecticut. 

This booklet tells the story of what 
might happen in your Woman’s Bap- 
tist Mission Society through the for- 
mation and the wise direction of 
“Magic Circles.” It tells the reasons 
for a circle, its purpose, and how a 
circle is formed. Circle membership is 
discussed with the specialized duties of 
circle personnel clearly outlined. The 
program of a circle is carefully de- 
veloped along with helpful suggestions 
for circle projects within the church, 
the community, and the world. A sam- 
ple report form and resource mate- 
rial are also included in the booklet. 

Produced under the direction of 
Mrs. Schuyler Y. Spaulding, national 
chairman of leadership training, and 
her committee, “The Magic Circle” 
is a booklet every leader will want to 
own. Attractive inside and out, it is 
priced at only 35 cents a copy. 

Order from your nearest Baptist 
book store of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, or the Depart- 
ment of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


World Relief Filmstrips 


Mr. Wait-a-Minute would like us 
to stop and think before we spend 
money for something we do not need, 
such as comic books and candy. In the 
filmstrip Wait a Minute, the lively 
cartoon minuteman tells a group of 
American children how the money 
they give in their church-school classes 
helps to feed, clothe, and send life- 
giving medicine and vitamins to chil- 
dren in Asia, the Middle East, and 
elsewhere. 

The refugee problem is particularly 
emphasized in the filmstrip Exiles in 
the Holy Land. It illustrates how 
funds, food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies are given through the Protestant 
churches of America, making possible 
the ministry of self-help projects and 
vocational training. 

These filmstrips may be purchased 
from your Baptist Film Library, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; 19 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 2107 
Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Coming Events! 


Mid-East Profile and North Ameri- 
can Neighbors are the two new motion 
pictures produced for next year’s mis- 
sionary themes: “Middle East” and 
“Christian Concerns of North Ameri- 
can Neighbors.” Watch for detailed 
information in the next issue. Plan 
your programs now to include these 
valuable resources. 


Attention—Pastors! 


Practically every mail brings us re- 
quests for “samples of new literature” 
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and information about literature that 
will help pastors tell their people about 
the work being done by American 
Baptists around the world. 

Perhaps you are already a sub- 
scriber for “New Literature.” If not, 
we feel sure you would like to join 
the hundreds of other American Bap- 
tist leaders, pastors, men, and women 
who are taking advantage of this serv- 
ice provided by the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

A subscription for “New Literature” 
provides you with a copy of A Book 
of Remembrance (1959 edition mailed 
December 1) ; four issues of The Se- 
cret Place, the excellent little de- 
votional booklet which is used by 
thousands to supplement their Bible 
reading or for meditation or family 
worship; new leaflets produced by the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation; 
plus a generous sampling of leaflets 
and booklets from the various societies 
and agencies within the convention. 
Packets are mailed on a bi-monthly 
basis. 

A subscription for “New Literature” 
will not bring you all the literature 
produced by the convention, but it will 
help to keep you informed and up to 
date on many aspects of convention 
work. Only $1.50 will begin your sub- 
scription right away. For further in- 
formation, write to the Department 
of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 








Information about Baptists, organiza- 
tion, maps, constitution, other fea- 
tures. Order from Department of Lit- 
erature, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 
16; 85 cents; 75 cents, 10 or more 
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Co-workers Ouer the Sead 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Christian Family Life in the Philippines 


By ALICE M. GIFFIN 


UTH, YOU HAVE revolution- 
ized our church!” exclaimed the 
pastor’s wife as Ruth Ciriaco, our con- 
vention home-and-family-life worker, 
was leaving after a week’s institute in 
one of the larger churches of the 
Convention of Philippine Baptist 
Churches. 

There had been some misgivings 
both on our part and on the part of 
the pastor as to whether this type of 
program, which was proving so suc- 
cessful in the rural churches, would be 
helpful in this church whose member- 
ship included many well-trained pro- 
fessional men and women. But on the 
insistence of some of the church lead- 
ers it was decided to give it a try. 

Ruth Ciriaco, the first full-time 
Christian home-and-family-life worker 
in the Philippines, had arrived on 
Saturday. The institute began Sunday 
afternoon and lasted through Friday 
Each afternoon for three hours there 
were classes in Bible, the health of the 
family, successful homemaking, and 
understanding our children. In the 
evening there were discussions on prin 
ciples of Christian marriage, prepara- 
tion for marriage, understanding 
young people, and homes in the Bible. 
Every morning, Ruth, with someone 
from the church, went calling in the 
homes. She was asked to speak to sev- 
eral teachers’ groups in the public ele- 
mentary schools, and several of the 
teachers, though not members of our 
church, attended regularly, expressing 
publicly their gratitude for what they 
had learned. 

Although it had been a rainy week, 
on Friday evening ninety received cer- 
tificates for regular attendance. A 
time was given for sharing what the 
institute had meant to them. One fam- 
ily had decided to try the family coun- 
cil. Another had agreed to cooperate 
in having a place for everything, and 
replacing things after use in order to 
avoid irritations and wasted time and 
energy. A couple said they now had a 
better appreciation of the Bible as re- 
lated to family life. 

A worship service followed. At its 
close there was a call to dedication to 
better Christian living, particularly to 
the daily practice of family worship in 
the home. Family by family they came 
forward in dedication. After prayer 


the certificates were given, and again 
we were impressed by the family 
groups who received them, among 
them the pastor, his wife, and two 
teen-age children. Yes, the church 
had been “revolutionized” by being 
made aware of the importance of 
Christian family living and by practi- 
cal helps in applying their Christian 
faith and principles to everyday life. 


Institutes in Action 

This was but one of eighty-four 
churches reached through sixty-seven 
institutes held during the first three 
years of our Christian home-and-fam- 
ily-life program. Feeling the need to 
help families meet the conflicts and 
problems of the present-day world, 
and believing that strong Christian 
families build strong churches, the 
convention requested a Filipino mis- 
sionary to help in this work. In 1953, 
a committee was appointed to outline 
a plan, and it submitted a request for 
special funds with which to begin. The 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties granted this request in time for 
the committee to call Miss Ciriaco 
just as she graduated from the college 
of theology of Central Philippine Uni- 
versity, in March, 1954. To her this 
was definitely God’s leading, for 
throughout her high-school and semi- 
nary days she had been interested in 
this field. The eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, she also had ample practical ex- 
perience. In June, the family-life pro- 
gram was officially launched through 
these institutes. 

Since then institutes have been held 
in the larger city churches, in towns, 
and in remote barrio (“village”) 
churches. They have been adapted to 
local situations, such as planting sea- 
son, fishing tides, and the laborer’s 
working hour. In some areas classes 
were held in public-health centers, in 
market places, or even under the shade 
of a mango tree, in order to reach 
those who dared not enter a Protestant 
church, yet were eager for the infor- 
mation which was offered to all who 
would come. Certificates for regular 
attendance have been awarded to 
those ranging in age from twelve to 
over eighty. There have been as few 
as seven and as many as ninety com- 
pleting the course, coming at times 
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‘hrough slippery mud and pouring 
‘ain to sit on backless bamboo benches 
for three hours every afternoon for a 
week. One Christian woman re- 
marked, “We have been praying that 
God would show us how to live the 
Christian life. This is the answer to 
our prayers.” 

Often, opportunities have opened 
up to speak to groups of teachers or to 
high-school students. In one sugar 
“central,” Ruth was asked to speak to 
a group of teachers and parents. A 
young lawyer from Manila happened 
to be there. When he heard a young 
woman was to speak on family life, he 
said to his host, the manager, “Let’s 
go down and [’ll ask her some ques- 
tions!” He sat through the meeting, 
and at the end went up to her, saying, 
quietly, “That was very good. Thank 
you.” She was then asked to speak to 
the families of the laborers down at 
the ball park. 


Fruits of the Institutes 


Joseph T. Howard, of the college 
of theology, asked a group of his stu- 
dent field workers one time whether 
they had noticed any change in the 
homes and churches where the insti- 
tute had been held. They agreed on 
five definite results: the homes and 
their surroundings were cleaner; there 
were better diets in the homes; there 
were better attitudes in the homes; 
family altars had been established and 
continued over long periods of time 
(in one church 100 per cent of the 
families have family worship every 
day!) ; and the institutes had helped 
to break down prejudice in the com- 
munity, for they had presented Chris- 
tianity in a thoroughly practical way 
which applied to the lives of every- 
body. Nonmembers of our churches 
marveled at the concern of the Chris- 
tians in the convention for them, and 
they marveled, too, at the fellowship 
which Christians enjoyed with one 
another. 


Opening Doors 

The institutes have opened doors 
for the gospel. In the little church of 
Langka, Mr. Howard had been asked 
to give the midweek prayer-meeting 
message. He was led to give the in- 
vitation, and thirteen came forward 
confessing Christ as Savior. The fol- 
lowing night, because of a misunder- 
standing regarding dates, Mr. Gabio 
arrived, thinking he was to speak at 
prayer meeting. By the time he learned 
of his mistake, he had missed the last 
bus to town. One of the deacons sug- 
gested that they have a meeting, any- 
way. So they lighted the pressure 
lamp, rang the church bell, and in a 
short time the church was full. Mr. 
Gabio, too, felt the leading of the 
Spirit to give the invitation, and fif- 
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teen came forward, none of them 
among those who came the night be- 
fore. 

Mr. Howard asked the young stu- 
dent pastor the reason for it. He an- 
swered, “I think it is because of the 
family-life institute which was ‘held 
here six months ago. At that time 
families dedicated themselves to daily 
family worship and to regular attend- 
ance at Sunday school, church, and 
prayer meeting. Many of these fami- 
lies had in them only one or two Chris- 
tians, but the seed has been sown and 
nurtured, and now the harvest is 
ripe.” 

Miss Ciriaco tries to follow up the 
institutes by sending from time to time 
family worship services to be used at 
Christmas or Easter, and this year she 
has been revisiting churches where in- 





National Missions Conference 
August 9-11—Green Lake, Wis. 


Allen G. Wehrli, Bible leader; Irene 
A. Jones, speaking on the recent meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council in Ghana; Paul A. Collyer, 
former American Baptist missionary 
to the Philippines, and now with the 
American Bible Society, are to be spe- 
cial guests. Hear them all. COME! 





stitutes have been held. She has been 
much encouraged to find the number 
of changes effected and retained be- 
cause of the institutes. 


Additional Staff 


Because of the increasing demand 
for this work in the churches and for 
materials for use in family worship, 
the committee invited a second young 
woman, Caridad Arroz, to begin work 
in June, 1957. The two work together 
or separately, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. It is also the hope of the 
committee that Miss Ciriaco may have 
further training in family life, prob- 
ably in the States. 

The challenge is tremendous, for we 
believe that “except the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain that build it” 
(Ps. 127:1). Yet at the rate we have 
been reaching out, it will take over 
ten years to cover the area! Many 
churches are asking for a second 
course to follow the first. As we seek 
to meet the challenge, will you pray 
with us that more churches will be 
“revolutionized” because more homes 
are built on Christ? And perhaps fam- 
ilies in America might say with their 
Filipino brothers, and with Joshua, 
“As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord” (Josh. 24:15). 


Tidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Baptists Under Revolution 
By OSCAR RODRIGUEZ 


— HISTORIC Baptist position 
on the importance of supporting 
educational work has paid huge divi- 
dends. This has been seen clearly dur- 
ing the stress and strain of the present 
political crisis in Cuba. The revolu- 
tion is designated as the 26th of July 
Movement, because it was on that 
date in 1953 that Fidel Castro first 
began his campaign to depose Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista and to bring 





Baptist Seminary, 
discuss the country’s political troubles 


Students, Eastern 


about a provisional coalition govern- 
ment and free elections. 

The uprising failed then, but began 
in earnest in November, 1956, and has 
centered itself in the eastern part of 
the island, where our American Bap- 
tist mission work is located. Financial 
and emotional tensions have con- 
tinued unabated for nineteen months. 
Yet our churches and our people re- 
main strong in their faith in God and 
in their love of freedom. 

Since revolutionary conditions have 
necessitated the closing of the public 
high school in Santiago, many students 
have sought admission to Colegios In- 
ternacienales, our co-educational ele- 
mentary and high school in Cristo. 
Consequently, this school has the high- 
est enrollment it has ever known in 
its fifty-one years of existence. 

Most of our self-supporting Baptist 
churches in eastern Cuba sponsor day 
schools as a part of their regular pro- 
gram. There are more such schools in 
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Cuba than in any other of the six 
Latin American countries in which 
American Baptists are at work. Co- 
legious Internacionales, with both day 
and boarding departments, and the 
Guantanamo school are the only 
schools assisted by mission funds from 
the States. 

The Eastern Cuba Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, established in San- 
tiago in 1949, draws many of its stu- 
dents from the school at Cristo. The 
seminary trains Cuban young people 
as missionaries, pastors, and Christian 
education workers. 


Political Situation 

The political situation has affected 
economic conditions across the land. 
Our people have suffered great physi- 
cal and economic hardship. On a re- 
cent field trip I visited an area where 
the revolution has caused relentless 
devastation. In one town the rebels 
had twice attacked the army post. 

After the first attack families living 
in the area evacuated their homes. 
Among them was our missionary, a 
young woman who is a graduate of our 
seminary. When she eventually re- 
turned to her home, she found her bed 
bullet ridden and the walls so pierced 
with shots that the house can no 
longer be used. She subsequently 
moved into the church building, along 
with others who also had lost their 
homes. 

In spite of this tragic experience, 
the Christians of the community give 
steadfast witness to their faith. Sun- 
day school is well attended, and the 
people are cheerful in the face of their 
tremendous difficulties. I have visited 
most of our churches in this area and 
have been impressed with the courage 
and optimism of pastors and people. 

Apart from the revolution, our peo- 
ple have experienced other difficulties. 
Recently a fire broke out in a small 
Haitian village in the province of 
Camaguey. The fire spread rapidly 
and soon demolished the small 
thatch-roofed houses clustered around 
the church. Realizing that their homes 
were doomed, the people salvaged 
what furniture and personal posses- 
sions they could, and then concen- 
trated all their efforts on saving their 
church building. Some ran to hand up 
pails of water to others who had 
climbed onto the roof, and thus by 
concerted teamwork of will and effort 
they succeeded in saving their place of 
worship. 

By the time I arrived, the people 
had ended their labors. They met me 
with soot-covered faces. The children 
were tired and hungry. Soon all 
gathered inside the church and sang 
a hymn of praise together. One of the 
members said, “We thank God for 
having spared our church building. 
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Oscar Rodriguez (center) talks with 
two students in the seminary garden 


As long as we have the church, we can 
feel God’s presence. If he is here we 
have nothing to fear.” Tears mingled 
with smiles on the faces of the people 
as I bade them good-by. They had 
lost their homes but they still had 
their church, and they faced the fu- 
ture with confident joy. 


Three New Buildings 

A note of triumph resounds from a 
faraway mission station in the hills of 
Oriente province. Years ago, a pastor 
began preaching in the village of La 
Soledad. The work thrived and even- 
tually a mission was organized. The 
meaning of Christian stewardship 
caught hold with the people and as a 
result they financed, without outside 
help, the construction of three build- 
ings to house church, parsonage, and 
day school. Plans are presently under 
way for the organization of the mis- 
sion into a church, including the in- 
stallation of a new pastor. 

The pastor and his wife both are 
recent graduates of our seminary. We 
have every confidence that the church 
will make great strides under the di- 
rection of this couple, not only be- 
cause of their — preparation and 
exceptional ability in rural work, but 
also because of the caliber of leader- 
ship already in the new church. 

Present political conditions in Cuba 
as they affect the educational system 
and the labor movement, as well as 
our mission work, are of great con- 
cern to Baptists. The unstable politi- 
cal situation ‘n most Latin American 
countries is to a large extent responsi- 
ble for problems in the areas of educa- 
tion, health, and vocation. The im- 
pact of the evangelical witness in 
Latin America shows great promise. 
Political and social values are begin- 
ning to be measured in the light of 
the value of the individual citizen in 
the social structure. 





Fighting for freedom has deep roots 
in the province of Oriente, where 
liberation was won in 1863 and again 
in 1895. In November, 1957, five thou- 
sand soldiers were camped at Bayamo, 
a city of fifty thousand population. 
Santiago de Cuba, with a population 
of 166,000, had four thousand soldiers 
stationed there. It is estimated that 
two-thirds of the entire Cuban army 
is stationed in this province. It is fur- 
ther estimated that 90 per cent of the 
province is now behind the revolu- 
tion. 


‘Call to Prayer’ 

Following the outbreak of the revo- 
lution, a pamphlet entitled a “Call to 
Prayer” was written after an all-night 
session of prayer. This was printed 
and distributed widely among all gov- 
ernment officials, including President 
Batista, managers of radio and TV 
stations, newspaper editors, and civic 
and church leaders. This manifesto 
has been widely quoted and broad- 
cast. 

Our people have been much in 
prayer. Our churches are kept open 
for meditation. Our schools, including 
the seminary, remain open. All sum- 
mer camps and conventions, however, 
were canceled in 1957. Evening 
church services were curtailed. Grow- 
ing unease and the tightening of fi- 
nancial pressures make our work in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Young people are the leaders in 
revolutionary activities, and young 
people must be the leaders in the 
Christian Cuba of tomorrow. The 
hope of Cuba lies in the potential of 
such young people as Felicia Del Car- 
men Vidal, a student at our seminary. 
Felicia with her mother and sister 
moved to the village of Cristo. The 
pastor’s wife invited the two girls to 
vacation church school. Participation 
in that experience was the turning 
point in both girls’ lives. During the 
closing exercises of the vacation school, 
Felicia and her sister made public 
commitment of their lives to Jesus 
Christ. 

Felicia’s leadership ability quickly 
found expression. She served as Sun- 
day school teacher and superintend- 
ent, sang in the choir, and served as a 
contributing editor of the monthly 
youth publication. She also gave lead- 
ership in the Fellowship Guild and the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. At a B.Y.F. 
rally, Felicia dedicated her life to 
full-time church-related work. In the 
fall of 1957, she entered the seminary. 
Her normal-school training will be of 
great benefit, as she teaches children 
whose experiences are similar to those 
of her own childhood. 

Felicia and others like her give 
bright promise of a Christian society 
in Cuba’s tomorrow. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Mission-Study Classes at Cincinnati 


HE NEW mission-study themes 

and materials will be introduced 
and interpreted every morning dur- 
ing the days of the annual convention 
of American Baptists at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 12-17. Florence E. Stans- 
bury, Dorothy A. Stevens, Marjorie 
Wilson, and William J. Keech will 
lead in the presentations at 8 A.M. on 
Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. 

In addition to the showing and in- 
terpreting of the variety of resources, 
a high point always is the opportunity 
to have missionaries presented and to 
greet them personally. 

The themes being interpreted are 
“The Christian Concerns of North 
American Neighbors” and “The Chris- 
tian Mission in the Middle East.” 

All persons with responsibilities in 
missionary education will want to 
make plans to attend these classes. 

There will be an exhibit of the new 
materials, and members of the staff 
will be available to answer questions 
and to counsel about this program. 


Wright Accessories 


Many are interested in the mate- 
rials produced by the Rose Wright 
Studio as accessories to the mission- 
study themes for the year. Word 
comes that these are in production, 
and include for the home theme: a 
puzzlemat, napkin, program cover, 
cut-outs, churches, and mobiles, and 
a folder on creative uses of the ac- 
cessories. For the foreign theme: a 
puzzlemat, napkin, program cover, 
camel, donkey, favors, and a folder 
on creative uses of these accessories. 

Miss Wright will send sample sets 
of accessories on ““The Middle East,” 
and on “North American Neighbors,” 
fifteen items, for $1.00. “Creative 
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Uses for Middle East Accessories” 
and “Creative Uses for North Amer- 
ican Neighbors” are 10 cents each. 
Order these from The Wright Studio, 
5335 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis 19, 
Ind. 


Program Leaflets 


Materials describing the program 
and resources for missionary and stew- 
ardship education for 1958-1959 will 
be found in the following list: 

“This We Can Do in Missionary 
and Stewardship Education.” Church 
handbook, 1958-1959. 15 cents. 

“Planning and Achievement Chart.” 
Free. 

“The Church School of Missions.” 
A manual. Priced. 

“Annual Supplement.” The school 
of missions materials. Free. 

“Stewardship Education in a Bap- 
tist Church.” Free. 

“Stewardship Education and Boys 
and Girls.” Free. 

“Children Share in the Missionary 
Program.” Free. 

“Christian World Outreach Man- 
ual.” B.Y.F. 35 cents. 

“My Responsibility as Christian 
World Outreach Chairman of the 
B.Y.F.” 5 cents. Resource flier is free. 

“Men and Missions.” Free. 

“Friends Through Books.” Free. 

“Bible Book-of-the-Month Book- 
mark.” Twenty or more, two for one 
cent. 

MIssIONS magazine. Address: 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

“Baptist Audio-visual Catalogue.” 
One free to a church. 

Priced materials may be obtained 
from your nearest American Baptist 
Publication Society book store. The 
free materials should reach the chair- 
man of missionary and stewardship 





education in the church, through a 
distribution by the association chair- 
man of missionary and stewardship 
education by June 1. If you need ad- 
ditional materials, please ask for them 
at your state-convention or city-so- 
ciety office of Christian education. 
Write at once. 
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Book of the Month 


Micah—A peasant from the south 
of Judah, like Amos and Hosea, spoke 
for the oppressed peasantry and 
against the tyranny of the rich. A 
rural man weighs the sin of the cities. 
He inveighs against prophets, priests, 
and judges. Ruling classes betray their 
trust; though they rely on the sanctity 
of the Temple to save them, yet, says 
Micah, they will be punished. He, 
first, predicts Jerusalem’s fall. Time, 
730 B.c. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are seven poems, 
written much later and dealing with 
the Remnant, the Restoration, and the 
Messianic King. This stands among 
the sublimest Hebrew poetry. Chapters 
6 and 7 are a varied collection of de- 
nunciations against the sins of the 
cities, mingled with a prophecy of the 
ultimate restoration of Jerusalem, and 
that oft-quoted definition of true re- 
ligion (6:8). 

Nahum—The greatest poet among 
the prophets writes about the impend- 
ing fall of Nineveh and the tyrannical, 
cruel, and plundering Assyrians, who 
had been the terror of the smaller 
kingdoms of western Asia. Three cen- 
turies of hatred and bitterness well up 
to inspire this prophecy. Nineveh is 
to suffer what she had so often made 
others to suffer. This is an illustration 
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of God’s dealing with the wicked. 
Nahum’s picture of the sack of Nine- 
veh has few parallels in any literature. 
Nahum adds little to our knowledge 
of God. 

Habakkuk—Here we have two 
chapters of the prophet’s message, fol- 
lowed by a psalm praising the power 
of Yahweh. The book has importance 
out of proportion to its length. The 
prophet raises the problem of the 
moral justice or injustice involved in 
the distribution of suffering (1:13). 
The problem grows out of presenting 
God as omnipotent and righteous. 
Habakkuk’s practical answer is: “The 
righteous shall live by his faith.” 

Zephaniah—Probably a member of 
the royal house, Zephaniah makes 
what is a secondary contribution. His 
oracles are all threats of destruction, 
not only on Judah and Jerusalem, but 
also on Philistia, Moab and Ammon, 
Kush (Egypt and Ethiopia) and As- 
syria. Then, we have a picture of the 
nations gathered for judgment and 
destruction. The prophet describes 
very vividly the day of Yahweh and 
nowhere else is such a picture of the 
“day of wrath.” 

Haggai—The last three books of the 
Old Testament belong to the period 
after the return from the Exile. Sixteen 
years after Cyrus had authorized the 
rebuilding of the Temple, nothing had 
been done. Even though poor, the peo- 
ple had begun to build themselves 
good houses. It was Haggai’s task to 
arouse them to a sense of duty. He 
was so successful that (2:18) we hear 
that the foundations were actually 
laid. 

Zechariah—Zechariah was a con- 
temporary of Haggai and worked with 
him to get the Jews to renew the 
Temple. The second to eighth visions 
seem to combine to give a view of the 
coming Messianic Kingdom, probably 
thinking of Zerubbabel as the Messiah. 
Chapters 7 and 8 record a number 
of utterances concerned with the new 
time. Then follow three short collec- 
tions of “burdens,” in chapters 9-13. 
The book concludes with a picture of 
the ideal future. The city of Jerusalem 
is to be truly consecrated and the 
humblest vessels and ornaments are to 
be stamped with holiness unto Yah- 
weh. 

Malachi—The last book consists al- 
most entirely of poetic oracles. The 
prophet is greatly interested in the 
Temple ritual and in the priesthood. 
Sacrificial victims must be perfect, 
tithes must be duly paid, and priests 
are condemned who have not ful- 
filled their functions. He speaks against 
divorce. Narrow Judaism now gives 
way to universality. A strong eschat- 
ological ending predicts the return of 
Elisha—later recognized in John the 
Baptist. 
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Service 
Co pe ARE suggestions for ways 


children can help the mission- 
aries and children around the world. 
The items are mentioned in the order 
of need. So, if the list is too long, omit 
the ones at the bottom. 


Primary Year I—Kodiak 


Toothpaste 

Bandaids 

Tooth Brushes 

Cleansing tissues 

Paper napkins 

Paper cups and plates 

Cake, cookie, and pudding mixes 


Jello 
No crayons, please 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: Box 


should not weigh over 70 pounds; 
length and girth, 100 inches. Cost is 
32 cents for the first pound, 18 cents 
for each additional pound. Address 
packages to: 

Kodiak Baptist Mission 

Kodiak, Alaska 
or 

Baker Cottage 

Ouzinkie, Alaska 


Primary Year II—Kikongo, Africa 

Seed envelopes—Packages of flower 
seeds (zinnia, nasturtium, petunia, 
cosmos) and vegetable seeds (cabbage, 
tomato, lettuce, peppers) are accept- 
able. These may be purchased or 
brought from home gardens. Home- 
grown seeds should be placed in small 
white envelopes, on which may be 
drawn or pasted a colored picture of 
the proper flower or vegetable. 

Pictures—Bible and other religious 
pictures. The large rolls of Bible pic- 
tures used with Uniform Lessons are 
especially useful. 

Bandages—These may be rolled 
from old muslin or linen. Tear into 
strips two or three inches wide and 
sew together, making each bandage 
six yards long. 








ALASKA 


Boys and girls will enjoy the stories 
and information in this fine booklet 


Projects 


Hankies—Little squares of muslin, 
perhaps eight by eight inches, for 
kindergarten children. 

Quilt—Patches, post-card size, cut 
carefully, with the material perfectly 
straight. 

Sewing bags with drawstrings. 

Needle cases. Two small folded 
pieces, fastened together, containing 
two pins, two needles, two safety pins. 

THINGS CHILDREN CAN BRING: 

Head squares (bright-colored cloth 

to tie around head) 

Hankies (squares of soft unhemmed 

bed linen, handkerchief size) 

Bandannas 

Mirrors 

Combs 

Soap 

Red ribbons 

Safety pins 

Thread 

Needles 

Thimbles 

Paper pads 

Crayons 

Pencils 

Schoolbags 

Cloth dolls 

Tea towels 

Worsted, odds and ends 

SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: The box 
of White Cross materials should be 
packed and wrapped by the children. 
Address the package to White Cross 
Shipping Room, Primary White Cross, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
At the time a letter should be sent 
describing the contents of the package 
and containing stamps or money order 
to cover shipping charges of thirty-five 
cents a pound. The gifts should be 
dedicated to the Lord’s work in a wor- 
ship service on the Sunday before the 
box is sent. 


Primary Year I1]—Children in 
America Learn About Jesus 

As the boys and girls learn about 
the trailer chapel, Christian center, 
and the church program for migrants, 
they will want to share in one of these 
missionary causes. Packing a gift box 
of supplies and materials needed by 
missionaries working in any one of 
these areas is a way of helping chil- 
dren in America to learn about Jesus. 

Here are some things they can send: 

Craft kits—Large manila envelope 
containing pencil, crayons, scissors, 
ruler, construction paper. 

Health kits—Oilcloth envelope case 
fitted with washcloth, soap, tooth- 
brush, toothpaste, mirror, comb, nail 
file. 

Scrapbook materials—including un- 
trimmed pictures. 
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Stuffed animals—made from stock- 
ings. 

Table games—such as 
dominoes, jigsaw puzzles. 

Children’s records—good music and 
stories. 

Bible leaflet pictures—mounted on 
construction paper. 

Baby clothes—used garments, clean 
and mended. 

Aprons—allover type, for girls. 

Scotchtape and 3 x 5-inch cards. 

Children’s books 

Coloring books and crayons 

Dolls—any size or kind 

Bible teaching pictures 


checkers, 


Junior Year I—India 


As we are unable to ship any articles 
other than medical supplies to this 
field, we would suggest that in place of 
sending Bible pictures, Bible rolls, and 
crayons, the children be asked to help 
make some of the medical supplies for 
use in medical centers and dispensa- 
ries. 

The children may bring pieces of 
clean, white sheeting from home. 
These may be torn into bandages one 
inch wide and one yard long. Useful 
also are old muslin squares (4” x 4”). 
The bandages should be rolled neatly 
and tightly and pinned carefully. The 
squares should be tied together with 
string in bundles of fifty. 

To complete a project, a contribu- 
tion of thirty-five cents a pound of 
the weight of the package should be 
mailed to White Cross, Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

This is to help defray the cost of 
shipping. The payment should be by 
check or money order, made out to 
White Cross—W.A.B.F.M.S., and sent 
in care of the treasurer to the above 
address. It should be mailed in a sepa- 
rate envelope, not attached to the 
package. An accompanying letter from 
the class or teacher will be welcomed. 


Junior Year II—Latin America 

Puerto Rico: Here is a list of 
things that. children could send mis- 
sionaries. Bible pictures (from calen- 
dars, Sunday school papers, and so 
forth) cut out to save postage; used 
large pictures. 

Used greeting cards—All handwrit- 
ing removed or cut off. Please do not 
send Christmas cards that give a 
Roman Catholic interpretation of 
Mary and Joseph (halo around head). 

Scissors. 

Small remnants of cloth or cut 
quilt-sized pieces. 

Good used picture books with not 
too much printing, as English is not 
sasily read; e.g., the “Golden Books.” 
There is a special low-price rate of 
»0stage on books. 
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SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: by Amer- 
ican Express or parcel post to: 

Miss Ruth Maldonado 

Barranquitas 

Puerto Rico 

Harti: Used clothing especially for 
school children. Any washable cloth- 
ing will do. 

Rag dolls—small plastic dolls, for 
Christmas gifts. 

Balls or marbles for Christmas gifts. 

Hankies and soaps for gifts 

Sewing articles for sewing classes 
(materials, needles, odds and ends). 

Flower and vegetable seeds. 

SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: Mark for 
free distribution. Make sure they are 
clean. May be new or used. Send to: 

Baptist Seminary 

Care of Harold K. Heneise 

Box 40 

Cap Haitien, Haiti 


Kindergartner to Carpenter 


In Japan, many of our Baptist 
churches have their own through-the- 
week kindergarten. Our little Chris- 
tian center at Kuji, in northern Ja- 
pan, is no exception. The young man 
in this picture was one of the first boys 
to graduate from the Kuji kinder- 
garten. Today he is a Christian car- 


penter working on the buildings in 
the Christian center. In this picture 
you see this Christian young man 
holding a small “mike” in his hand. 
He is preaching along the roadside, 





One of the first to graduate from 
Kuji kindergarten, now a carpenter 


and this “mike” makes is possible for 
people who want to hear, but who 
may not be ready to publicly take a 
stand for Christ. Our prayers need to 
be for these young men and women 
who work beside the missionaries. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. YF. 





We Have a Stake in World Missions 


By MARY C. NIKOLAS 


Mo CHRISTIAN young peo- 
ple of today are very much con- 
cerned about the state of the world in 
which we live. We are also deeply 
troubled concerning the destiny of our 
earth. We stand at a crossroads; down 
one road is a peaceful and compara- 
tively happy future with atomic power 
used for peace and the revolutionary 
energies of awaking peoples channeled 
into building; down the other road 
lies a world seared black and silent 
by the destruction of the weapons of 
hasty men. 

What can we young people do to in- 
fluence the future of our own fates? 
We shall be the leaders of tomorrow; 
what must be our attitudes toward 
the people of other countries? What 
do we need to know in order to un- 
derstand them? 

Our church can help us in many 
ways to become responsible world 
citizens. By helping us to understand 
other cultures and ways of thinking 
and the inner workings of men, the 
church missionary-education depart- 
ments can give us the basic viewpoint 


that is necessary in making us respon- 
sible Christian adults. 

Young people want to know many 
things. Much of the information we 
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Young people will enjoy this book 
by a _ retired Baptist missionary 
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cannot learn merely by being told in 
church, but the church can whet our 
appetite for learning, giving us an in- 
centive to learn for ourselves. 

Our church must help us to culti- 
vate, first of all, a basic attitude of 
inquisitive open-mindedness toward 
other cultures and religions. Then, in 
this spirit, we can work to understand 
the powerful forces of need and 
hunger and restless searching energy 
that can carry our world to either 
nationalism and chaos, or to unity 
and progress. 

The future rests in the hearts and 
minds of the young people of today. 
Help us, teachers and leaders, to find 
the truth that shall enable use to free 
the world from its binding hatreds. 
Show us the doors we must open for 
others. 


Fellowshin Guild 


New Guild Chapters 


Through the pages of this publica- 
tion we have been helping you in the 
starting of new guild chapters and in 
this issue we will present the work of 
the “Requirements for Membership” 
and the “Degree of the Rose” pro- 
gram. 

Your guild chapter has met for a 
number of times, and now the girls 
should be guided to begin the “Re- 
quirements for Membership.” In the 
leaflet you will find general informa- 
tion that all guild girls should know 
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about the organization they are be- 
coming a member of. 

The requirements are: Commit to 
memory the guild covenant; the guild 
slogan; the guild motto; and the guild 
song. They should have a knowledge 
of the guild symbols, colors, flower, 
lighted candle, and guild pin. The 
girls should be familiar with the read- 
ing program, the special projects of 
the year, and the biography of the 
woman for whom your guild age 
group is named. The last requirement 
is to know a brief history of the guild. 
You can see that these requirements 
are really items that all girls should 
know in the Fellowship Guild. 

Upon completion of these require- 
ments, a girl should be initiated into 
your chapter. 

Following the initiation into the 
chapter, the Fellowship Guild coun- 
selor should provide the girl with a 
copy of the requirements for the de- 
gree of the rose. This is the next step 
in the development of our maturing 
Christian young women. 

When a girl decides to work on the 
requirements of the degree of the rose 
or any of the other degrees, the coun- 
selor should notify her parents so they 
will be aware of the program. This 
way they will be able to help her in the 
work required. 

Each degree is to be completed in 
not less than six months, following 
initiation. 

Each area of emphasis, in the Fel- 
lowship Guild, has three requirements 
listed in each of the degrees. When a 
girl has finished the requirements of 
the degree, she is honored at the 
beautiful conferring service. 

Pictured is a guild chapter packing 
their White Cross quota. White Cross 





has been a part of the guild since its 
beginning. When we do White Cross 
we are sharing with many people our 
concern for them. Some of the places 
our White Cross work goes are: (1) 
all home-mission fields; (2) many of 
our foreign-mission stations. 

The quotas for the year 1958-1959 
will be larger for all guild chapters 
because the Baptists have opened a 
new hospital in South India and one 
in Thailand. To give more meaning 
to this part of our program, present 
the play that was included in this past 





year’s program kit, entitled “Discards 
with Love.” This is a wonderful story 
how a group of guild girls realize the 
true meaning of working on White 
Cross. 


Bloomsburg Chapter 


The Bloomsburg, Pa., chapter was 
happy to serve at the reception of 
Jona Manson’s marriage to Joe Jones. 





Jona was a member of the Bloomsburg 
guild, and later acted as a junior coun- 
selor of the chapter. She also served 
on the state guild commission. The 
picture here expresses the feelings of 
the guild girls of the Bloomsburg guild. 


Sandy Schoeninger 


The national guild chairman, Sandy 
Schoeninger, will preside at the Na- 
tional Guild House Party, July 12-19. 
She will also be leading a conference 





for all state guild chairmen who at- 
tend the house party. This will be a 
wonderful opportunity for all the state 
chairmen to get to know each other, 
and also have some firsthand help 
for their state. 
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Look, Listen, and Learn! 
By VIOLET M. SPAULDING 


ICTURES of bison and wolves 

cover the walls of dark caverns 
once frequented by prehistoric man. 
Whatever their purpose, which can 
only be surmised, for some reason they 
were important to the cavemen as a 
means of communication. They are 
the original visual aids. 

Today, Christian education employs 
a great variety of devices that appeal 
to eye and ear. Filmstrips, slides, 
charts, chalk boards, motion pictures, 
records, and exhibits, to mention some 
of them, help to clarify and to drama- 
tize information as a means of moti- 
vating action. They widen horizons 
and enrich spiritual experience if they 
are accompanied by explanation or 
followed by discussion to point up 
their message. 

When suitable audio-visual aids— 
relevant to the subject—are used 
properly, the viewers learn faster and 
retain information longer and more 
accurately. No one method or type of 
material is sufficient by itself to gain 
all the goals for which the church 
strives. 

Visual presentations are as old as 
the church. Have not objects of re- 
ligious art, stained-glass windows, and 
the sacred symbols served generations 
by giving reality to intangible ideals? 
Additional aids help to light the way 
with revealing intensity if the leader 
or speaker becomes confidently skilled 
in their use. Workshops and confer- 
ences should increasingly demonstrate 
these tools as an integral part of their 
program. 


Charts and Graphs 

The chart always symbolizes re- 
lationships, comparisons, relative 
amounts, developments, and classifica- 
tions. Used wisely, it is invaluable in 
communicating instantly certain key 
ideas. When kept covered, except as 
needed for clarification, the point is 
made and the chart does not distract 
attention from further points. A series 
of simple charts frequently tells the 
story better than one that is more com- 
plicated in detail. Woe be to the 
speaker and his message if the chart 
is too small to be easily visible to every- 
one! It will mean audience irritation, 
not participation. 

The graph is a special kind of chart 
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useful in representing numerical data. 
Bar graphs show the relationship of 
two or more sets of statistics. Line 
graphs, considered the most accurate, 
are particularly useful in plotting 
trends. Pie graphs indicate percentages 
by a circle divided proportionately. 
Pictorial graphs dramatize relative 
amounts by size of numbers or sym- 
bols. All flash their message instantly 
and vividly. 

Since simplicity is the essence of 
both charts and graphs, they are easy 
to prepare. Plenty of space, bold de- 
sign on contrasting background—and 
there is the swift message, sharp, clear, 
and unmistakable. 


Posters and Maps 

Everyone is familiar with the poster. 
Posters drive home a fact, a story or an 
image with directness and simplicity. 
A few words, a picture or two, and the 
story is told. The poster must be pleas- 
ing enough to invite repeated viewing 
and it must have holding power. It 
does not require a professional artist 
to prepare posters. Anyone can make 
attractive ones with pictures cut from 
magazines or photographs and sten- 
ciled lettering. 

The basic requirement for all of 
them is to present a significant idea 
as a center of interest, with a mini- 
mum of confusing detail. They are 
used to kindle enthusiasm, to formu- 
late attitudes, and to motivate Chris- 
tian activity. 

Maps may have something of the 
same effect. The whole world is map 
conscious. Maps are another visual 
aid in making such studies as foreign 
and home missions come to life. 
Equipped with a large map and a 
pointer, the leader has attention fo- 
cused. 


Pictures and Slides 

Then, too, the versatile use of flat 
pictures is unlimited in the effective 
transmitting of ideas. “They capture 
slices of reality,” as someone has said, 
“and tell a story in language of their 
own.” Careful selection of the most 
appropriate one is the first require- 
ment. It should be of high technical 
quality, pleasing to the eye, and mean- 
ingful enough to press home the es- 
sential point. 





Here, again, size is important. Un- 
less it is projected, the dimensions 
should make for easy visibility. Snap- 
shots, especially the beautiful colored 
ones, will enliven any talk, cultivate 
the interest and aid understanding. 

Virtually anything that can be pho- 
tographed can be put on slides. For 
this reason, slides are of great value 
as a communication medium in visual 
teaching situations. 


Motion Pictures 

Pictures with motion added make a 
powerful impact on people everywhere 
today. Motion picture audiences be- 
come acquainted with Fiji Islanders 
and natives of Timbuktu. The world 
shrinks in distances, as mental horizons 
widen. The advantage of this medium 
is that motion can best delineate, not 
static, but on-going processes of many 
kinds. Also, constantly changing mo- 
tion holds attention as nothing still 
does. 

The modern motion picture with 
sound, color, and three-dimensional 
effect heightens reality in such a com- 
pelling way that it is an indispensable 
tool for changing attitudes and for 
creating right human relations. It 
brings the distant past, as well as the 
present and the possible future, be- 
fore the eyes of the viewer. It tran- 
scends time and space. Crowds in the 
marketplace of Jerusalem, or soldiers 
dividing the garments of our Lord on 
Calvary, become gripping personal ex- 
periences never to be forgotten. 

The need for technical help be- 
comes convincing when pictures re- 
veal children dying of hunger along 
Indian roadways. The common de- 
nominator of human experience be- 
comes something more than abstract 


theory. 


Dedication to the Task 

The possibilities of all such graphic 
presentations can be only touched 
upon here. Volumes have been written 
on them. The scope is staggering. Here 
they are. Let us use them. An African 
proverb says, “Speak to Mrs. See with 
her eyes and to Mrs. Hear with her 
ears.” The dedicated leader or 
speaker, the printed page, individual 
study and action—all are essential, 
and without the power of the Holy 
Spirit even these are of no avail. But 
we believe that Christ himself would 
approve of using every device which 
the divinely inspired mind of man has 
conceived for extending his kingdom 
on earth. 


Convention Dates 


June 12—Woman’s Day 

June 12—Woman’s Day Luncheon 

June 14—Saturday Luncheon for 
Women 
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Come Up Higher 
Youth Recruitment 
By LOUISE H. QUISENBERRY 


[Worship center: Using a screen as 
a background, place a picture of a 
youth in the center. Have ribbons 
stretching out from youth to pictures, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and so forth, de- 
picting various Christian vocations.] 


Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 43:3. 

Succestep Hymns: “Take My 
Life and Let It Be”; “Have Thine 
Own Way, Lord.” 

LEADER: We women are enthusi- 
astic about our missionary program as 
it reaches out to all parts of the world. 
Tonight we should be reminded that 
if we continue our program of ad- 
vancement, we must do something to 
relieve the manpower shortage in our 
church vocations. This is a crucial 
problem—we must have more quali- 
fied Christian leaders! The building 
and maintaining of churches, hos- 
pitals, mission stations is not enough, 
unless leaders are trained and moti- 
vated by a real mission in their lives. 
We must be concerned about this need 
and we must make sure our youth are 
aware of its solution. One minister 
said, “It isn’t enough to pray that our 
neighbor’s child becomes a minister 
or missionary; we must be willing to 
pray that our own children feel the 
call to full-time Christian service.” 

Mrs. Hesirant: Are you implying 
that all our young people should go 
into church vocations? 

LEADER: No, indeed! Not all are 
suited for this type of work. But cer- 
tainly all church vocations should be 
presented to our high-school students 
before they make their vocational 
choice. In full-time Christian service 
we often think only of ministers and 
missionaries. Do we realize that there 
are over fifty church-related voca- 
tions? Many of our older Christians 
regret that they knew nothing about 
church vocations until it was too late 
to prepare for them. Let us help our 
students to think about the ministry 
in its many aspects! 

Christian young people must be 
challenged to find a purpose for their 
lives to guide them in choosing a 
vocation. Development of Christian 
leaders, missionaries, and ministers is 
our responsibility, and it is second only 
to evangelism. 

Industry and science are attracting 
our youth into their fields by offers of 
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scholarships, large salaries, and short 
hours. If we do not encourage our 
youth “to come up higher,” they will 
accept these interesting offers without 
ever realizing God’s plan for their 
lives. Let us help our youth to a higher 
plateau! 

It is our responsibility to encourage 
our youth to attend one of our schools 
or colleges sponsored by the American 
Baptist Convention, where higher edu- 
cation is obtained under Christian in- 
fluence. According to the 1957 Year 
Book of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, we have twenty-seven de- 
nominational colleges and universities, 
five junior colleges, ten prepara- 
tory schools, eight theological semi- 
naries, two training schools, and one 
nurses’ school. Each church should 
have catalogues from these institu- 
tions, available for our youth. Will 
some of you youth leaders tell about 
the groups in our church who are al- 
ready contributing toward youth re- 
cruitment? 

Mrs. Jones: Our newly elected 
student counselor assists the pastor in 
college selections, stressing that the 
Christian college atmosphere is desir- 
able. Here they not only learn to make 
a living—they learn to live. Qualified 
young people may be nominated for 
American Baptist scholarships. Other 
scholarships might be suggested. Many 
of our young people have had moun- 
tain-top experiences at summer camps 
and have already made decisions about 
their lifework. They need guidance in 
choice of schools, assistance in secur- 
ing part-time jobs, and possibly finan- 
cial aid from the home church. 

Mrs. B.Y.F. Counsetor: In B.Y.F. 
the Christian witness committee is 
particularly interested in vocations. 
Career conferences are suggested with 
representatives from various profes- 
sions and occupations. Several films 
are available in the vocational field. 
Arrangements may be made for youth 
groups to visit Christian colleges. 

Mrs. Gui_p CouNsELor: Vocation 
is one of our four areas of study in 
our Fellowship Guilds. Through pro- 
grams, discussions, and guest speakers, 
we can inform our girls of the oppor- 
tunities available for them. Through 
the study books of our reading pro- 
gram, girls often feel their call to 
definite Christian service. 





LEADER: I’m wondering if there are 
additional ways to help our youth to 
serve, to witness, and to give Chris- 
tianity to others. We should encour- 
age the observance of Life Service 
Sunday, the last Sunday in January, 
in our church, starting off Youth 
Week. Packets concerning this pro- 
gram are sent to all pastors. Here is 
an excellent opportunity to challenge 
all young people to find a mission for 
their lives, stressing church vocations. 

We can observe the ability of our 
young people in an effort to discover 
those who seem qualified, and arrange 
for vocational aptitude tests to be 
given in the church, if not given in 
high school. 

We should urge interested youth to 
attend Green Lake conferences, where 
they can obtain personal counseling 
from the national youth staff and 
meet others in their chosen field. Per- 
haps we could help financially. 

Outstanding Christian youth, who 
have not decided to enter church voca- 
tions, are invited to attend the con- 
ferences on the ministry held across 
our country. At this week-end con- 
ference they may discuss the challeng- 
ing areas of work in church vocations. 
Information concerning these confer- 
ences may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Theological Education, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

We should talk to our pastor about 
those interested in the ministry and 
be sure to send their names to the 
Timothians, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Through this group our 
denomination encourages and guides 
youth in their plans. 

We must not sit idly by and see our 
youth become victims of this material- 
istic world, prepared only to earn 
larger money. Let us help them to 
know the deep satisfaction that comes 
from a dedicated life. It was Ruskin 
who said, “He who offers to God a 
second place offers him no place.” 

As our youth make commitments we 
can surely encourage and pray for 
them. They may become discouraged 
—even the saints experienced such 
plateaus in their spiritual growth. 
With our help, by pressing on, they 
gain the mountains beyond. 

PRAYER: We pray that we each 
may carry a full share of the load in 
presenting this need and challenge. 
Strengthen our witness, so that youth 
will see this challenge of life service 
and answer it. 


Enrichment Material 


Vocational film—A Job for Bob. 
Order from the Baptist Film Library 
nearest you (see page 47). Book— 
Your Future. Published by Associated 
Home Mission Agencies, 164 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Fellowship @ Growth e Action 








ORK NIGHT” is beginning to 

mean fun night for the men. The 
trouble is that in too many churches 
there are those whose wives have per- 
suaded them that they are not much 
good at fixing things. They are afraid 
that they will be too clumsy to be 
popular in a work party. We need to 
find ways to get them in on the fun 
and fellowship of a carefully planned 
church-improvement night. 





Suggestion 

Make this a father-and-son affair, 
including boys over ten years of age. 
It is not too early to start their habits 
of service to others! Appoint someone 
who leads boys well to supervise them. 
Have projects specially designed for 
the unskilled: cleaning, polishing, 
tacking down loose rugs, acting as 
helpers for carpenters, electricians, 
and so forth. Get some of the men 
who normally avoid the work parties 
to help plan. Go through the church 
with them and find all the things that 
need attention. Enlist their help in 
picking leaders for each type of ac- 
tivity and lining up workers. Have a 
joint meeting with the planners and 
the group leaders to plan the ordering 
of supplies. 


Use Many Talents 


Carpenters, painters, electricians, 
cabinet makers, paper hangers, me- 
chanics, gardeners—professional or 
amateur—can all contribute, either at 
the church or at the parsonage, or at 
both. Try to enlist professional super- 
vision, where building codes might be 
involved, and make sure that even the 
amateur work is done well. But use as 
many men as you possibly can. 

Stained-glass windows are often 
overlooked when windows are washed. 
They take on surprisingly beautiful 
colors, sometimes, when they are 
cleaned, too. 





Refreshments 


Hearty hamburger sandwiches— 
about a quarter-pound of ground beef 
on a round bun, with relish, shredded 
lettuce, tomato, a little catsup and a 
little mustard—are quite acceptable 
after an evening of hard work. Add 
coffee and milk, or cocoa, and a gen- 
erous piece of apple pie, and the men 
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Improving My Church Building 


July Program 


will feel that the evening was a suc- 
cess. If possible, barbecue the ham- 
burgers over charcoal, taking orders 
for rare, medium, and well. 


Finale 

After the food is well taken care of, 
have someone primed to start a few 
songs, without a piano, if you are out- 
doors by this time. Then tell a bit of 
the life history of four or five of the 
newer men in the group, to help get 
acquainted with them. [NotE: This 
will take careful preparation, with a 
few extra stories thrown in, if it is 
done well.] 

Then, as a good-night climax, have 
one of the men in work clothes tell 
why he is a Christian. Then, begin- 
ning with a few appropriate Scripture 
passages, let him tell in simple lan- 
guage how other men can be helped 
to find Christ. If he has not had too 
much experience in leading others to 
Christ, he may want to check his 
ideas with the pastor as he prepares 








Laymen Singers 


National Laymen’s Conference 


Ten of the Laymen Singers, includ- 
ing several well-known soloists, will 
make the trip from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Green Lake, Wis., for the 
annual national laymen’s conference, 
July 19-26. 

They will be kept busy, participat- 
ing in radio workshop sessions illus- 
trating production techniques, and 
providing musical numbers at the 
many conference sessions. This will be 
an excellent opportunity to get ac- 
quainted in person with these men 
who bring each week the excellent 
music of the “Laymen’s Hour” radio 
program, now heard on more than 
ninety stations across American Bap- 
tist Convention territory. 

The men will present concerts en 
route in Denver, Wichita, and Chi- 
cago. They will also sing for the state 
conference of Wisconsin Baptist Men. 


his thoughts for these closing mo- 
ments. 


Follow-Up 


It will be remarkable if you com- 
plete all the projects that night. Plan 
in advance for a clean-up day some 
Saturday in the very near future. We 
know of one group who did this, and 
now have several Saturdays through 
the year when they get together to 
keep their church, an older building, 
in beautiful condition. 


Alternative Program 


If your church is brand new and 
needs no maintenance, new cabinets, 
and so forth, and your parsonage is 
in top shape, and you have no un- 
fortunate members who could use a 
hand with house, yard, or farm work, 
you had better postpone the suggested 
program till next year. 

In that case, make use of July for 
an outing, using natural facilities 
available in your locality. A fishing 
party, a ball game with another 
church, a hike in the woods or moun- 
tains, with a campfire-cooked meal, 
or a volleyball tournament, with sev- 
eral churches participating and a 
picnic afterward, would be excellent. 

Make use of this excellent time to 
get other men acquainted with the 
men in your church. Try to have each 
man bring at least one guest. Make 
sure the guests get to play in the games 
if they care to. See that they meet sev- 
eral of the men who do similar work. 
In introducing them to the group, tell 
enough about them so the others can 
remember their names and be able to 
find conversational topics of mutual 
interest. 


Christian Emphasis 


Wherever you hold your outing, be 
sure to have an appropriate tie-in with 
your central purpose—to lead men 
into a vital relationship with God. Us- 
ing any of the great Scripture passages 
dealing with the outdoors, such as 
Psalm 104, have a layman develop the 
theme of the magnificent creation God 
has placed us in, and our place in his 
plan. 


Review May Meeting 


Now for a fast follow-up on prepa- 
rations for the father-and-son ban- 
quet for May. Check publicity. Call 
each dad to whom you sent a card, if 
you have not heard from him. Be sure 
the name tags are being prepared. 
See that the boys are finishing the 
posters. Get the posters up. Verify 
the preparation of the hobby exhibits. 
Recheck procurement of the film. Get 
“props” for the games. Make sure the 
special music is in preparation. Many 
details, but all important! 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





ARIZONA 


New Missionaries 

Baptist News Service reports that 
eleven young people were commis- 
sioned to missionary service in five for- 
eign countries by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies during a 
missionary rally, March 18, at the 
First Baptist Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The new missionaries are: Rev. and 
Mrs. Glenn F. Boice, Coatesville, Pa., 
to the Philippines; Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert L. Coats, Aurora, IIl., to Thai- 
land; Rev. and Mrs. Paul S. Dodge, 
Medford, Mass., to Thailand; Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard S. Mann, South Gate, 
Calif., to Burma; Allan R. Stuart, 
Morayshire, Scotland, to Belgian 
Congo; Richard Waddington, Salem, 
N.J., to Japan; and Mary Ellen Wil- 
liams, Allentown, N.J., to Burma. 


Missionary Mobilization 


The rally featuring the commission- 
ing service was part of a week-long 
Arizona American Baptist Missionary 
Mobilization program. Addresses by 
Marjanet A. Worrell, missionary to 
South India, and by Edward B. Wil- 
lingham, general secretary of the For- 
eign Mission Societies, were included 
in the rally program. 

The new missionaries were ap- 
pointed March 17, the night before 
the rally, at a meeting of the boards 
of managers of the Foreign Societies. 
Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton, chairman, 
presented each new appointee with a 
commissioning certificate and a lapel 
pin in recognition of his service with 
the American Baptist Convention. 


Two Returning Overseas 
Two of the eleven appointees will 


be returning to service overseas. Mr. 
Waddington served three years as a 
“short-term” missionary to Japan and 
will now give full-time Christian 
service in that country. 

Mr. Stuart is the husband of the 
former Carrie E. Sprague, medical 
missionary to the Belgian Congo for 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. The couple met 
and were married in the Congo at 
Kimpese, where Mr. Stuart was hos- 
pital administrator in the same hos- 
pital in which Dr. Sprague served. 
Mrs. Stuart also received a commis- 
sioning certificate, this time under ap- 
pointment by the general society 
rather than the woman’s society. The 
couple will return to service in the 
Belgian Congo in the next few weeks. 


BENGAL-ORISSA 


Literacy Centers 


When the Kora pastors met to re- 
view the past year’s work and gave 
their church reports, we had a time 
of rejoicing when we found that the 
number of baptisms (62) was almost 
double the number for any of the 
preceding ten years and that the 
membership was at an all-time high. 

The Christian witness here has 
been strengthened by the develop- 
ment of a system of literacy centers. 
Laymen, pastors, volunteers, and paid 
teachers have helped in the literacy 
work. Petitions have come from new 
villages for literacy instruction. Most 
of these requests are from non-Chris- 
tians, among whom are a few who 
are interested in the gospel. 

By having the backing of the whole 
village, there is a spirit of coopera- 





Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton (left), chairman of the board of managers of the 
Foreign Mission Societies, with group of newly commissioned missionaries 
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tion and a willingness to give financial 
support to the project. This program 
has opened a new opportunity for the 
churches to witness to a whole village, 
rather than to one or two out of a 
village. 

Each time I have helped in one of 
these schools I have felt afresh the 
wonderful possibilities of how we can 
demonstrate the spirit of Christ’s love 
to our brothers by helping them to 
arise from the intellectual and spirit- 
ual darkness in which they have been 


groping. 
350 People Last Year 


This past year, 350 people have 
received instruction in ten literacy 
centers, with seven full-time teachers 
on the staff. Plans for the new year 
call for an increased staff and open- 
ing of new centers. The financial load 
of this work is met by village contri- 
butions, special gifts from friends, con- 
tributions from the Foreign Societies, 
and a small grant from the West 
Bengal Adult Education Association 
which have helped. 


A Long Way 

This progress is significant when 
seen against the background of over 
a decade of my own work and the 
work of others before. There was a 
time not so long ago when the mis- 
sionary had to pay parents in order 
to get their children to study in 
school. This entire race was totally il- 
literate, such was the indifference on 
the part of the people. When our 
new home in the middle of this field 
was dedicated in 1955, Naomi Knapp 
recalled some of the dark, difficult 
days others had had as they had 
worked with these village people. On 
that dedication day, some of the pas- 
tors who were present were once witch 
doctors and thieves. 


Sense of Achievement 


As we think of the Kora young 
people who have progressed in their 
education and their devotion to Christ, 
we feel a sense of accomplishment 
that there are now some who are tak- 
ing a leading place in the church and 
the community, and others are prepar- 
ing themselves for useful lives. More 
Kora students have made a good 
showing in Bhimpore school, and 
Kora boys have begun to enrol in 
Serampore College. One girl who fin- 
ished teacher’s training has been work- 
ing with women and children at a 
church and teaching at a day school. 
And a Santal, teaching at Bansiair, 
has joined another youth at Cuttack 
for Bible school training. 

The Lord is blessing this area with 
a wider witness to the wonderful hope 
we have in him. 

C. L. Kau 
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AFRICA 
Kimpesi Medical Center 


There is only one doctor for every 
thirty thousand people in the Belgian 
Congo. In the U.S.A., the average is 
one doctor for six hundred people. 

One man who has really taken to 
heart the problem of Africa’s health 
is Glenn W. Tuttle, formerly of Wi- 
nona, Minn. Dr. Tuttle has spent the 
past thirty years as a Baptist medical 
missionary in the Belgian Congo. The 
success he has achieved, especially 
during the past seven years, has been 
phenomenal. Under Dr. Tuttle’s di- 
rection, since May, 1950, 115 build- 
ings have been constructed at the 
Kimpesi Medical Center. The total 
value of these buildings has been 
estimated at almost $500,000. Of this 
amount, the Government of the 
Congo, recognizing the value of the 
work which is being done at Kimpesi, 
has contributed $350,000. The rest 
has come from missionary funds. 

In addition to a 120-bed hospital, 
there has recently been established 
here a training school for nurses and 
midwives. There are at present seventy 
nurses—all men—and sixteen mid- 
wives in training here at Kimpesi. 


Many Healed 


On my visit to the Kimpesi Medical 
Center, I saw little Congolese boys of 
eight to ten years of age who were 
suffering from polio and tuberculosis 
of the spine. One of the boys had been 
paralyzed from the waist down by 
tuberculosis of the spine. For ten 
months he had been lying on his 
stomach in a cast. His nurse said that 
within another two months he would 
be able to walk again. 

One morning I visited the operating 
room to take some pictures, one of 
which accompanies this story. There 
I had the privilege of seeing per- 
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formed an operation which restored 
sight to the blind. 

There are in the Belgian Congo 
today about one hundred medical 
missionaries who are giving all of 
their energies to the task of healing 
the sick in this faraway land. Their 
important work is as much our re- 
sponsibility as it is theirs. I am sure 
that all of us are glad for the oppor- 
tunity to support them with our money 
and with our prayers. 

Skip WESTPHAL 


MILWAUKEE 
Center Fights Discrimination 


At a trial held on March 3-4, pre- 
sided over by Judge Robert W. Han- 
sen, a jury found the owner of a 
skating rink in Milwaukee, Wis., “not 
guilty of the charge of denying Lucius 
Walker entry to the rink because of 
his color,” according to Baptist News 
Service. Mr. Walker, director of boys’ 
activities at the American Baptist Mil- 
waukee Christian Center, Milwaukee, 
on two occasions had accompanied a 
group of young people to the Pallo- 
mar Roller Rink and was denied ad- 
mission. He is a Negro. 

Kenneth L. Smith, director of the 
center, in a sermon on “The Pallomar 
Court Case—Milwaukee’s Shame,” 
said, “All of us have learned ‘the hard 
way that Milwaukee is not yet ready 
to live up to its own laws in regard to 
human rights.” 


Two Attempts 

Two attempts to gain admittance, 
one on November 2, 1957, and an- 
other on January 18, 1958, failed. 
After the first attempt, a meeting was 
arranged between the mayor’s com- 
mission on human rights and Mr. 
Pallo, owner of the rink. Mr. Pallo 
failed to appear at the meeting. 
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Clitus W. Olson, of the Mission Covenant Church, performing an eye oper- 
ition on blind patient at the Christian hospital, Kimpesi, Belgian Congo 
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Important 
new books from 


Westminster 


INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER 


By Edward W. Bauman. The author 
offers convincing and practical answers 
for those who doubt the power of prayer 
for others. He defines intercession as ‘‘a 
creative encounter with God, an ex- 
perience of real communion which, 
unlike other forms of prayer, in- 
cludes the added dimension of 

love for neighbor.” $2.00 


INTRODUCING 
NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


By Archibald M. Hunter. One of the 
best simplified expositions of Christian 
doctrine as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, this important new book reviews 
the historical framework of Christian 
theology, discusses the salvation message 

as the first preachers proclaimed it, 

and treats the original interpreters 
of Christ and his work. $2.50 


THE SEVEN LETTERS 


By Hugh Martin. Dr. Martin devotes 
this study to the opening letters of coun- 
sel which John, in the Book of Revela- 
tion, directed to seven of the churches in 
first-century Asia Minor. Not only do 
they cast new light on the life of the 
early church, but they forcefully pro- 
claim truths of living and eternal 
validity for the church and for 

every individual Christian. 


$2.25 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


By Earl F. Zeigler. An authoritative 
treatment of the problems of Christian 
education of adults and the principles for 
planning, organizing and carrying out edu- 

cational programs for young adults, the 

middle-aged and older people. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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When it became known at the rink 
that Mr. Walker was with the group 
of youths, trying to gain admittance 
for the second time, all the youths 
were turned back, some of whom had 
to give back tickets that had been 
sold before Mr. Walker’s presence 
was known. 

After a protest was filed in crim- 
inal court by the group, a trial date 
was set for March 3. Three staff mem- 
bers of the Christian center and 
eight youths were witnesses for Mr. 
Walker. The main witnesses for the 
defense were a man with a criminal 
record and a woman whose witness 
was contradicted by the records of 
the human-rights commission. The all- 
white jury returned a verdict of not 


guilty. 


Congregation Votes Support 

The congregation of the Hulburt 
Baptist Church, Milwaukee, led by its 
pastor, Kenneth Smith, rallied to Mr. 
Walker’s support by “going on rec- 
ord in support of the Christian cen- 
ter Sunday night youth group and 
the staff of the center in prosecution 
of the case against the Pallomar Skat- 
ing Rink.” Attorney John R. Jones, 
chairman of the Christian center 
board of directors, said, ““We haven’t 
lost a thing—we stood faithful to our 
on clear to the end. We have 


affirmed our unqualified confidence 
in our director of boys’ activities, 
Lucius Walker.” Later, the all-white 
congregation of the Hulburt Baptist 
Church extended a call to Mr. 
Walker to become their assistant pas- 
tor. 

The Milwaukee Christian Center is 
operated under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties and the Wisconsin Baptist 
State Convention. 


ASSAM 
Medical Practice 


It is about time that I share a few 
things with you about the practice of 
medicine in the “jungle” of Assam. 
Actually, “jungle” is a misnomer for 
a lush growth of vegetation. The hills 
that we see forty miles away are as 
high as ten thousand feet and com- 
pare with the Appalachians or the 
Great Smokies for sheer beauty. An 
abundance of flowering trees and 
palms, bamboo and thatch dwellings, 
and the geometric patterns of the 
rice paddies are all new and enjoy- 
able scenes for us. 

Most of you have heard of Assam as 
being hot and wet. The hot season 
here is not so long or so severe as in 
some other parts of India, but the high 





humidity conspires to make the days 
very sticky. The rains are something 
to write home about! We get about 
thirty inches a month during the mon- 
soon. When the rain comes, it comes 
in torrents, with a full high-fidelity 
accompaniment of crashing thunder- 
bolts. After the monsoons are estab- 
lished, much of the rain comes at 
night; it never seems to rain long dur- 
ing the day, and then the sun comes 
out and pulls the clouds up into dra- 
matic skies and magnificent sunsets. 

Like most newcomers, we have 
found our feelings quite mixed. One 
finds much of beauty here, many ad- 
mirable qualities in the people, and 
much of interest in the culture. There 
is great wealth, but also great poverty; 
obvious dirt, but fastidious measures 
of personal cleanliness that would be 
more effective if the water were clean; 
widespread ignorance, which is the 
result of a lack of the means of edu- 
cation for the masses; and an abun- 
dance of disease. 


Hospital at Jorhat 

Perhaps I ought to tell you some- 
thing about the hospital and medical 
work here at Jorhat. The general hos- 
pital has 175 beds and averages be- 
tween 140 and 150 patients a day. The 
tuberculosis sanitarium, which is re- 
moved a short distance, has 53 beds, 
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—was never a dull place, and it’s not get- 
ting any duller. A look at these active young- 
sters convinces one of that! 


The scene is the Community Christian Cen- 
ter, newly established as a part of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Thailand Mission, itself but a few 
years old. Within its energetic program, chil- 
dren are told about Jesus for the first time, 
and are helped to feel the warmth of Chris- 
tian love. 


Mrs. Philip Curtis 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 would like to receive more information, 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 





This Center is just one place where gifts 
from American Baptists go to work. If you 
would like to make a gift of $500 or more 
and receive lifetime annual returns of 3% to 
7.4% (depending on your age when the 
Agreement is made), send this handy coupon 
to us NOW! You will receive a prompt, cour- 
teous reply. 


May, 1958 











which are always full. And the leprosy 
colony, spreading out behind us, is a 
sizeable community of about 150 to 
160 patients. 


Competent Staff 


There is a competent and consci- 
entious staff that carries the bulk of 
the work, with the exception of major 
surgery. We have hopes of training a 
young surgeon. The staff members are 
typical of the varied racial and cul- 
tural groups that make up India. Our 
youngest staff member, who graduated 
first in his medical school class two 
years ago, is Assamese. “Lady Doctor,” 
a Bengali, handles all female medical 
and surgical patients, as well as ob- 
stetrical and pediatric cases. 

My associate medical superintend- 
ent, from the Garo Hills, far in the 
west of Assam, cares for the tubercu- 
losis sanitarium almost singlehanded. 
My other staff member is from the 
Naga Hills, in the eastern part of 
Assam. Besides his responsibilities here, 
he visits our two-station hospitals in 
the hills to help the young doctors 
with surgery. In addition, we have 
three physicians on a consulting basis: 
a dentist, an eye surgeon, and an 
orthopedist. The X-ray department 
and the leprosy colony are cared for 
by a Burmese physician. 

One of the great tragedies in my 
hospital practice here was the loss of 


Dr. Mary Kirby Berry, who five years 
ago had taken over the leprosy work 
from her father, who had started this 
hospital thirty-five years ago. Dr. Berry 
died on August 2, 1957, leaving her 
husband and four children, and a host 
of many friends on the field. 

Our day begins with a 5:30 a.m. 
chapel service attended by staff and 
workers. There are only two shifts of 
nurses and they change after chapel. 
Hospital rounds start at the same time. 
I manage to cover half the hospital 
on alternate days, take breakfast, and 
return for the day’s surgery. We op- 
erate a full morning schedule four 
days a week. Altogether, I manage to 
spend seven or eight hours in the hos- 
pital each day and have time in the 
afternoon for language study before 
going back for the evening rounds. 

An American surgeon would get a 
“charge” out of operating in my 
“theater,” as it is called here. One 
misses most the anesthetist, who is an 
accepted part of the surgical team at 
home. We do most of our abdominal 
procedures under spinal, most of our 
chest procedures under local, and the 
rest under pentothal or open-drop 
ether/chloroform. I have been op- 
erating for six months now and have 
given only two blood transfusions. One 
of the reasons for this is the difficulty 
of finding donors who are not anemic. 





We have to “transfuse” most of our 
patients with various combinations of 
vitamins, iron, B 12, folic acid, or liver 
extract. 

The hospital chapel doubles as the 
church for the surrounding Christian 
population, and all of that work is in 
the hands of Indian leadership. There 
are seven or eight services on Sunday, 
conducted in as many languages or 
dialects. I have been conducting the 
English service once a month. Sally is 
now teaching a few hours a week at 
the Assam Baptist Theological College, 
which is a short distance from the 
hospital. She joins me in extending 
her greetings. 

KENNETH V. Dopcson 


Baptist Council Meets 


The Council of Baptist Churches of 
Assam and Manipur met in Jorhat, As- 
sam, India, January 21-26. Instead of 
meeting primarily for business, the 
group met, this time, for fellowship 
with one another. What a colorful 
group it was, as the people gathered in 
the large tabernacle erected for the 
meetings! They had come from hills 
and plains. The hill people, dressed in 
their distinctive dress and wrapped in 
their blankets, made an interesting 
sight. 

The theme of the meeting was “The 
Faith We Share.” Four addresses were 
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given on its different phases. “We 
Share in Fellowship” was given by 
G. G. Johnson, moderator of the Bap- 
tist General Conference of America. 
“We Share in Doctrine” was given by 
J. A. Wilcox, foreign secretary of the 
Baptist General Conference of Amer- 
ica. “We Share in Discipleship” was 
given by Kenneth V. Dodgson, medi- 
cal superintendent of Christian Hos- 
pital, Jorhat. “We Share in World 
Outreach” was given by Ba Aye, of 
the Burma Baptist Convention. These 
addresses challenged us to go forward 
in the faith and to share it with others 
in every aspect of life. 

Fraternal delegates were present 
from Burma, South India, Bengal- 


Orissa, America, North Bank Mission, 
Canadian Baptist Mission, Australian 
Baptist Mission, and the Welsh Pres- 
byterian Mission. Bible study was con- 
ducted by a representative of the Aus- 
tralian Baptist Mission, and a delegate 
from the Boro and Garo Mission, in 
Goalpara, brought the consecration 
message at the close. C. C. Roadarmel 
brought a message each day on our 
Baptist distinctives, which were most 
helpful to our new Christians as well 
as the older ones. T. B. Phillips, of the 
Cherrapunji Theological Seminary, 
led the devotions each morning. Greet- 
ings were read from the Baptist Union 
of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Cey- 
lon, and from the Assam Christian 
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Council, as well as from the groups 
represented by our fraternal delegates. 

Sunday morning was the women’s 
and children’s meeting. Its emphasis 
was on the Christian home, and how 
we could share the faith there. There 
were inspiring talks by our fraternal 
delegate from South India and Ba 
Aye’s daughter from Burma. The loca! 
children gave a short drama depicting 
the blessings received from the Chris- 
tian church. 


Hundreds Attend 


One of the greatest sources of in- 
spiration in the meetings was the 
music. Our Naga friends, for the first 
time for several years, were able to 
travel without passes, and hundreds 
of them attended. The largest delega- 
tion, numbering 590, came from Aos. 
Beside the Aos, there were Semas, 
Lothas, Angamis, Konyaks, Sangtams, 
Chags, and others. How they did thrill 
and inspire us with their songs! The 
boys from the theological college also 
gave us some good singing. One can 
not realize the gripping power of the 
gospel until he has heard these groups, 
so recently under the thralldom of evil 
spirits, sing their joy at finding a 
Savior. 


Progress Reported 


Reports were given on field work 
and educational and medical work. 
Splendid reports of progress about 
men and women won to Christ filled 
us anew with the knowledge that God 
still works in the hearts of men. May 
I quote from the digest of the Naga 
Hills and Tuensang field reports: 
“When the churches are facing many 
unexpected problems which are not 
known to many brothers and sisters 
living outside of Nagaland, we are 
also conscious of your prayers for us 
and in them we have found strength. 
In the midst of trials, suffering, and 
difficulties, the churches are also con- 
scious of the voice of God speaking to 
many Christians today, challenging 
them to go forward to proclaim the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, not only to the 
Nagas but to the world. Perhaps God 
has his own way to prepare his people 
for a purpose for the glory of his 
kingdom. Whatever changes may 
come for the Naga people politically, 
the churches in Nagaland have taken 
their stand to be with Christ who is 
the hope of the world.” 


Strengthened in Faith 


After these days together, I am sure 
the delegates returned to their homes 
strengthened in faith through their 
fellowship and worship with their 
fellow Christians. 

Pray for us as we continue to serve 
in Christ’s name. 

Fern M. Roitp 
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EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE 


Although these children of Nicaragua speak Spanish, their unspoken appeal 
breaks through the language barrier and conveys their need to hear the story 
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Appointed 

By the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society: Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Francis Boice, Philippines; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Leroy Coats, Thailand; 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sherwood Dodge, 
Thailand; Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Samuel Mann, Burma; Mr. Allen 
Ramsey Stuart, Kimpese Congo; Mr. 
Richard Waddington, Japan (re- 
appointed for short term). 

By the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society: Mary Ellen 
Williams, Burma. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies: P. Elaine Brinton, Hos- 
pital Bautista, Managua, Nicaragua. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: H. Hollis Allen, Tower 
Baptist Church, Denver, Colo.; Ken- 
neth E. Armstrong, Judson Memorial 
Baptist Church, Spokane, Wash.; Vic- 
tor H. Bailey, missionary pastor, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. ; Doris Fell, Heath 
Christian Center, Boston, Mass.; Jose 
M. Garcia, Galilee Baptist Church, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Larry Layton, West 


| Charleston Baptist Church, Las Vegas, 


Nev.; William Lykins, missionary pas- 
tor, Proctorville, Ohio; Nick N. Neu- 
feld, First Baptist Church, Rio Linda, 
Calif.; Clayton C. Shepherd, Tempe 
American Baptist Church, Tempe, 
Ariz.; Albin C. Swenson, executive 
secretary, Wyoming Baptist Conven- 
tion; Carol Jean Texiere, Boston Bap- 
tist Bethel Christian Center, Boston, 
Mass. ; Harold Trevolt, Riverside Bap- 
tist Church, Wichita, Kans.; William 
Van Arsdale, Gleiss Memorial Chris- 
tian Center, Detroit, Mich. 


Furloughed 

Elsie Petteys from Cordova, Alaska; 
Rev. and Mrs. William Stone from 
Kodiak, Alaska; Rebecca Anderson, 
from Burma; Dr. and Mrs. B. W. 
Armstrong, from Congo; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Edge, from Philippines. 


Died 

Lena Benjamin, missionary to South 
India (1902-1942), at Cuba, N.Y., 
March 22, 1958. 

Wheeler Boggess, missionary to 
South India (1892-1936), at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 10, 1958. 

Francis W. Goddard, missionary to 
East China (1903-1938), at Rock- 
ville Center, N.Y., March 15, 1958. 

Elizabeth E. Hay, missionary to 
Assam, India (1914-1953), at Alham- 
bra, Calif., February 28, 1958. 

James V. Latimer, missionary to 


East China (1904-1924), at Mexic« 
City, February 2, 1958. 

Jesse E. Moncrieff, missionary to 
West China (1915-1952), at Lodi, 
Calif., February 20, 1958. 

Peter Hugh James Lerrigo, mission 
ary to Philippines (1902-1913; 1950- 
1952), at Pilgrim Place, Claremont 
Calif., March 24, 1958. 


Transferred 


Mason L. Brown, from church-ex 
tension pastor, Modesto, Calif., t 
missionary pastor, Rangeley, Colo. 
Gerald C. Dryden, from First Baptis: 
Church, Eureka, Mont., to First Bap. 
tist Church, Cut Bank, Mont.; Kende! 
S. North, from Second Baptist Church, 
Boise, Idaho, to Judson Baptist 
Church, Salem, Oreg. 





RIVERSIDE 
SERMONS 


By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick 


Introduction by Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen. An omnibus edition of the 
enduring masterpieces of one of 
the greatest preachers of our cen- 
tury. 40 sermons selected from 
those originally delivered at River- 
side Church and broadcast on “Na- 
tional Vespers.” 





At your bookseller $3.95 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 3 


(1) Indian Christian group. (2) 
The Christian home. (3) By recon- 
ciling them to each other. (4) 175. 
(5) The Interchurch Center, New 
York, N.Y., The American Baptist 
Convention. (6) Thirty hours of 
church school a year. (7) La Soledad 
Cuba. (8) The Gospel from thé 
Mount. (9) National Missions Con 
ference. (10) 240,000. (11) Serious 
reading. (12) One hundred. (13 
True. (14) 175,000. (15) A Roma: 
Catholic editor—John B. Sheerin 
(16) Aos, 590. 
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Family Life 
Motion Pictures 


305. Faith of Our Families. Family 
worship is a vital part of daily family 
living. This film answers many ques- 
tions on this topic. 40 minutes. Ren- 
tal, $11.50. 

303. City Story. When a big city 
church, once located in the fashion- 
able part of town, becomes surrounded 
by business and slums, many problems 
develop. This film tells the story of 
such a church and the people in it. 
45 minutes. Rental, $12.00. 

244. No Other Gods. The story un- 
folds showing three men and their 
different philosophies of life. One is 
a slave to his body, another to money, 
while the third knows that God is the 
answer. 20 minutes. Rental, $6.00. 

365. There Was a Widow. Mod- 
ern-day portrayal of “The Unjust 
Judge” as found in Luke. Mrs. Palmer 
prays for justice, then works to prove 
her son’s innocence. 30 minutes. Ren- 
tal, $9.00. 

315. This My Son. Twentieth-cen- 
tury version of “The Prodigal Son” 
taken from the Bible setting and 
placed in modern times. Color. 15 
minutes. Rental, $8.00. 

205. Second Chance. A_ couple 
drift away from the church, then dis- 
cover how they have wasted much of 
their lives by striving for prosperity 
and social position. 75 minutes. Ren- 
tal, $15.00. 

322. A Clean House. Two children 
learn from Grandma that neatness 
and consideration of others are im- 
portant parts of Christian living. 15 
minutes. Rental, $5.00. 

Filmstrips 

F191. At Home with God. A family 
shows how it began family worship, 
and how this practice changed the 
conduct of each member. 78 rpm rec- 
ord. 20 minutes. Rental, $3.50; sale, 
$12.00. 

F118. For the Record. It is pointed 
out that parents are the primary teach- 
ers of religion—through their atti- 
tudes, actions, tone of voice, and emo- 
tional tones in family living. 3314 rpm 
record. 25 minutes. Rental, $2.50. 

F116. No Easy Answer. Parents 
may be aided by the discussion of the 
problems: choosing children’s play- 
mates, holding the confidence of ado- 
lescents, and guiding young people in 
courtship. 33/4 rpm record. 25 min- 
utes. Rental, $2.50. 
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quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog 
c-5 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON in 














Denison University 
A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 
Founded in 1831 


Apply by Mar. I 
Office of Admissions 
Denison University 


Granville, Ohio 











HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 


dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 
of each student as a Child of God, to 
be so developed and educated that the 
personal destiny of each is respected 
and helped by the rest. 


750 students 














The Strong Comfort 
of GOD 


E. Lee Stoffel. Faith demands 
everything a man has—its reward 
is the assurance and strong com- 
fort of God. Here is help for the 
stress of daily living, for the anxiety 
that besets our age. In a powerful 
challenge, Dr. Stoffel calls men to 
accept the call of Christ, and with 
it abundant life. $3.50 


Out of the Whirlwind 


William B. Ward. Why do the 
righteous suffer? Those troubled by 
great pain or loss will find new 
comfort in this illuminating study 
of the book of Job—the story of a 
righteous man and his search for 
the reason for his suffering. This is 
an excellent guide for adult groups 
and individuals who wish to study 


Job. $2.50 


His Kingdom Is Forever 


E. Lee Stoffel. From the days of 
Abraham to the time of Christ, the 
Bible’s teachings about the King- 
dom of God are presented here in 
all their glory. Man is brought 
face to face with the breath-taking 
reality of this Kingdom—and his 
choice concerning it. $3.00 


ask your bookseller 
RES 5 oh SS: 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 











Club Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





OULD YOU DO us a big favor? 

Six weeks before a subscription 
expires, we mail the first renewal no- 
tice. Please impress upon all your sub- 
scribers the importance of renewing 
immeditely upon receipt of the first 
notice. 

Because it takes six weeks for us to 
process a renewal, there is just time 
enough after the first notice is received 
for the subscriber to renew the sub- 
scription before it expires. 

cs 

Would you be willing to save $4,000 
of your own money by a single act? 
That is exactly what our subscribers 
can do by renewing upon receipt of 
the first renewal notice. We usually 
send four notices to each subscriber. 
However, as soon as a renewal reaches 
our office, no more renewal notices are 
mailed. If each subscriber would re- 
new after receiving the first notice, we 
could save approximately $4,000 of 
denominational money. This is really 
your money, and we do not want to 
spend it needlessly by sending addi- 
tional reminders. 

If a subscriber should happen to re- 
ceive another notice after sending in 
a renewal, please disregard it. Some- 
times it is not possible to prevent the 
mailing of an additional notice, be- 
cause they are prepared several days 
in advance. Occasionally, the renewal 
and the renewal notice cross in the 
mail. 

Please note that we no longer send 
receipt cards, unless requested. The 
new stencil on the magazine wrapper 
shows the new expiration date; this 
is your receipt. If, after six weeks, 
your wrapper does not show the new 
expiration date, please write us. 

a 

Twenty-six churches have adopted 
the New Every Family Plan during 
the past month. Many persons have 
written expressing interest. Why not 
present the plan to the proper board 
or committee in your church, and then 
send us the complete list of your 
church families? 

a 

All club managers attending the 
meeting of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12- 
17, are requested to contribute several 
hours of time acting as hostesses at 
the Missions booth in the exhibit 
area. Such persons should register at 
booth number eight upon arrival. The 
booth is located on the main floor di- 
rectly in the back of the stage, near 
the rear exit. 






RELIGION 


AND FAITH 
IN LATIN 


AMERICA 


7 W. STANLEY RYCROFT’S 


dynamic call for a new 


: 7 Christian Reformation 
~ we in Latin America. 
. It is a brilliant study 


~ of historic and cultural 
influences, native re- 
ligions, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic church 
life, and the growing 
body of Evangelical 
believers who offer the 
best hope for a spirit- 
ual rebirth in Latin 
America. Be sure to 
' read it! Now at your 

bookstore, $3.75 


x The Westminster Press 
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A Moller 


Tradition... 





fine organs from fine materials. 
Choice, selected wood . . . carefully 
cast alloyed metal . . . sterling silver 
contacts—all are typical Moller fea- 
tures. Built-in quality means out- 
standing performance now, and for 
years to come. See... Hear... 
Compare! There’s a custom-built 
Miller priced right for you! 


MULE 


ORP 
Renowned for Pipé Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U.S.A 





Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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Baptist Faculties Must EXPAND! 
SALARIES MUST BE INCREASED 


— Here's how funds from the $7,500,000 
Christian Higher Education Challenge will help 





> PROVIDE funds for new faculty mem- 
bers, to strengthen several fields of 
teaching and to help maintain faculty- 





: poo student ratios as enrollments increase. 
ia, EDUCATION . 
i ; CHALLENGE & ADJUST faculty salaries to attract and 
ia MY hold well-qualified teachers. 
c — 7 Your Hands. > ENABLE faculty members to obtain 
Tamenican aarrist convENTiON necessary further graduate study. 


New faculty members at Central Baptist Seminary, Kansas City, Kan., are welcomed by President 
Paul T. Losh, second from left. Others are needed here and at other schools, colleges, and seminaries. 





RISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CHALLENGE AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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GOING PLACES THIS YEAR? 


Your church will be if it plans NOW to 
participate in an 8 Step Every Member 
Canvass this Fall. Contact your State or 
City Promotion Office and learn how 
your church can “go places” with the 
help of an efficient, well planned 8 Step 
Every Member Canvass. 





